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N all probability the most striking phase of modern 
education is the effort to educate and train chil- 
dren who are a little out of step with the masses. 
The problems to be worked out in the administra- 
tion of the public school system in every large 
city are especially perplexing in New York City, 
owing to the rapidity of growth of the city, the 
congestion of population in certain quarters, and 

the many nationalities to be educated. 

In considering these problems, certain facts have had to be 
accepted and certain principles of action adopted. Among 
them are the following: education is the right of every child— 
the physically and mentally handicapped, the truant and delin- 
quent, as well as the normal child; the state is under obliga- 
tions to provide an education for all; special efforts should be 
directed toward making exceptional children happy, self- 
respecting, and self-supporting; the cost of education is a pro- 
ductive expenditure of money rather than a charity; and it is 
economical as well as humanitarian to protect the helpless from 
want, the irresponsible from ignorance and vice, the family 
from an unusual burden, and the state from an increase of. the 
helpless and criminal classes. 

“ The main reason for establishing classes in the public 
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schools for the education and training of exceptional children 
is to lessen as much as possible the line of demarcation between 
normal and exceptional children. Many parents are more 
willing to have their blind, deaf, crippled, or subnormal chil- 
dren attend a public school and be at home when not in school 
than to have them sent to private institutions. 

In undertaking the education of any one of these special 
classes of children, the Board of Education decided to enter 
upon the work in a modest and tentative way, and to let time 
and experience determine the question of future development. 
To have awaited ideal conditions before entering upon the” 
work would have been to make no beginning. 

The course followed has been to organize small classes; to 
afford individual care and instruction; to select specially quali- 
fied teachers; to encourage kind and sympathetic management; 
to provide a suitable course of study, giving emphasis to manual 
training; to afford an education eminently practical; and to 
offer medical treatment to all in need of it. The number of 
exceptional children in the city was little realized at the time 
of opening the doors of the public schools to them. 

Backward or Over-age Pupils.—Several years ago the atten- 
tion of the school authorities was called to the fact that there 
were many over-age pupils in all the grades. An earnest effort 
was made to study the causes and to apply remedies. The 
causes of this retardation appeared to be: the large number 
of pupils of foreign parentage, some of whom lacked any pre- 
vious education, while others were merely ignorant of the 
English language; irregularity of attendance through parental 
neglect, frequent transfers, poor health, or truancy; slow mental 
development; physical defects, such as defective hearing and 
eyesight, adenoids and enlarged tonsils; and poor nutrition. 
Many of these children were below grade in certain studies 
only, while others were deficient in all subjects. 

Close attention has been given to each individual case, 
the causes of trouble have been removed, as far as possible, and 
remedial work has been undertaken. A large number of 
special classes have been formed and authority has been given 
to the teachers to interpret the course of study to meet the 
needs of individual pupils. Classes of the so-called ‘‘C’’ grade 
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have been formed for training children of foreign parentage in 
the use of the English language; classes of the ‘‘D’’ grade, for 
advancing pupils who would soon apply for labor certificates; 
and classes of the ‘‘E’’ grade, for advancing pupils rapidly in 
the hope that by so doing they may be kept in school until 
graduation. In many cases these over-age pupils, with the 
help of strong teachers, have been able to cover the work of 
three terms in two terms. Hundreds of these special classes 
have been formed to the untold advantage of thousands of 
children. 

A year ago ninety classes were organized in the summer 
vacation schools for the purpose of coaching those pupils who 
failed of promotion in June, or of assisting those who desired 
to strengthen their grade work, or of enabling those who needed 
time credit to complete the number of days required by the 
compulsory education law in order to secure employment certif- 
icates. The sessions were from nine to twelve o’clock. Only 
teachers with a high record were selected for the work. 
Admission to these classes was by certificate made out by the 
regular class teacher. The certificate indicated the subjects in _ 
which the child was weak, usually arithmetic or English. The. 
main work of the summer school was thorough drill. There 
was no problem of discipline, as all of the pupils were inter- 
ested and earnest in their work. Of the 2,798 pupils who 
entered these classes for the purpose of making their promo- 
tion, 1,935 succeeded, while the remaining 863 made good 
progress. All of the 702 pupils who entered simply for the 
purpose of making themselves strong in grade work, succeeded 
in a very marked degree. 

Truants and Incorrigibles.—Since good citizenship implies 
virtue and intelligence, and every child has the right to an 
elementary education, it is the right and duty of the State to 
compel every child to receive such education. In view of these 
facts, the compulsory education laws have been strengthened of 
late, juvenile courts and truant schools established, and the 
corps of truant officers enlarged. 

The causes of truancy are parental neglect, either through 
ignorance, selfishness, or intemperance; bad environment, in- 
cluding cigarette companions; physical or mental defects; 
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desire to work, a commendable boy-activity in the line of self- 
support; or poor teaching and poor management. 

The treatment of truancy is first through earnest effort at co- 
operation with the home, assignment to a specially strong and 
enthusiastic teacher, or transfer to another school. If these 
efforts fail, the truant is committed by the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court to the Truant or Parental School. The Parental 
School, located in Queens, has 107 acres of land, an adminis- 
tration building, and cottages to accommodate six families of 32 
boys each. Several additional buildings are to be erected in 
the near future, and shops are to be equipped for the teaching 
of several trades. The boys are now taught farming and gar- 
dening, printing, tailoring, laundering, and breadmaking. 

The Brooklyn Truant School has 14 acres of land,. and 
accommodates 165 boys; the Manhattan Truant School accom- 
modates 60 boys. The maximum commitment to either school 
is two years. 

For several years Public School 120 on Broome Street has 
been used as a school for truants and delinquents. This school 
is located in the crowded section of the lower East Side, Man- 
hattan, and is a remarkable example of what may be done with 
troublesome boys by the right kind of management and in- 
struction. The boys—usual attendance about 120—are sent 
there from other schools by the district superintendent. The 
classes are small, ten or fifteen pupils in each; the instruction 
distinctively practical, with emphasis on manual: training; and 
the management kind, sympathetic, and firm. The success of 
the school is due largely to the good sense and inspiring per- 
sonality of the principal, Miss Olive M. Jones. Rarely is a 
boy in that section of the city taken to the court for commit- 
ment to any institution; this school serves every purpose. 

Mental Defectives.—From a small beginning made eight 
years ago in the education and training of children of defective 
mentality, the number of classes has increased to over one hun- 
dred with more than 1,500 pupils in attendance. These classes 
are located in 78 school buildings as follows: 41 in Manhattan, 
28 in Brooklyn, 4 in The Bronx, 3 in Queens, and 2 in Rich- 
mond. The number of classes is increasing rapidly. The 
effort in the training of these children is to arouse dormant 
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energies, to cultivate self-control and self-direction, to stimulate 
muscular and nerve forces, to cultivate and strengthen the in- 
tellectual, moral, and aesthetic powers, to train to self-depend- 
ence and to the mastery, if possible, of some useful occupation. 

Mental deficiency is hereditary or congenital, or is due to 
disease, accident, poor nutrition, or fatigue. Often what 
appears to be defective mentality is merely slow development, 
and what is needed most is intelligent and patient treatment. 

The class room selected is, if possible, large and sunny, and 
accessible to the street, toilets, gymnasium, and playground. 
The equipment usually provided is fifteen movable and adjust- 
able seats and desks, a number table three feet square, work- 
benches and tools for four or six children, physical training 
apparatus such as wands, dumb-bells and Indian clubs, a piano, 
and an abundance of illustrative material. 

Before a pupi! is admitted to one of these so-called ungraded 
classes, the principal of the school from which the pupil is 
taken, fills out a card indicating noticeable peculiarities (4). 
No pupil is registered in an ungraded class until he has been 
examined by the Inspector and the Medical Examiner, and has 
been pronounced a fit subject for admission (/). During the 
time the children are in an ungraded class, the teacher records 
four detailed entries per year on the progress of each child (C). 

Crippled Children.—The Board of Education provides 
teachers, books, and supplies for 23 classes of crippled children. 
Private and philanthropic organizations in most cases provide 
transportation to and from school, luncheons, nurses, and medi- 
cal treatment. The rooms are equipped with special furniture 
in order that the pupils may sit and work in comfort. The 
training provided is eminently practical. 

Tuberculous Children,—For the past year or two the city 
hospitals have been establishing day camps for children who 
were suffering from tuberculosis. These children, refused 
admission to the public schools, were anxious to receive an 
education, and the school authorities, on application, at once 
provided teachers, books, and supplies. The ages of the chil- 
dren range from 6 to 16 years. There are at present day camps 
on four abandoned ferryboats, and one on the roof of the Van- 
derbilt Clinic. The children remain in the open air through- 
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out the day, winter and summer; are fed upon fresh eggs and 
milk two or three times per day, and are given a good meal at 
noon; they are under medical inspection daily, and receive 
treatment when necessary. 

The instruction is adapted to the needs of each individual 
child; the amount of work required is determined largely by 
the physician and nurse. Many of the children after several 
weeks’ attendance at one of these camps are able to return to 
school. The average length of stay, so far, has been about ten 
weeks. 

Anemic Children.—A class for anemic children has been 
established lately in the Mott Street school building, and other 
classes are to be organized soon in different sections of the 
city. The main factors in treatment are open air, sunlight, and 
nourishing food. In the school where the anemic class is 
established, warm and nourishing food is furnished at a nomi- 
nal cost. 

Deaf Children.—Two years ago a public school for the deaf 
was opened on West 23d Street. The school was organized to 
provide an education and training for deaf children whose 
parents objected to placing them in an institution. The school 
opened with 48 pupils; it now has an attendance of 160. 

The efforts of teachers and pupils are directed to lip-reading 
and sound production; the fingers are not used as a means of 
communication. While the work at first is somewhat discour- 
aging, especially in the case of children born totally deaf, the 
progress of the pupils in learning to talk and to read lips, as 
well as in carrying on their regular grade work, has been all 
that could be desired. The school authorities provide car 
tickets for all children living at a distance from school. 

Blind Children.—After a long and careful consideration of 
the problem presented, the Board of Education a year ago 
decided to undertake the education and training of all blind 
children in the city whose parents preferred to have them 
attend a public day school rather than to have them isolated in 
an institution. A skilled inspector was secured to train the class 
teachers, to direct the preparation of books in Braille type, and 
to supervise the work in all its details. Six classes have been 
organized,—four in Manhattan and two in Brooklyn. The city 
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provides car tickets for each child and his attendant when the 
distance from home to school is considerable. 

A teacher selected from tie regular corps takes charge of the 
room and teaches the children to read and write in Braille 
type. As soon as the children have acquired some proficiency 
in the use of the Braille slate and the Braille typewriter, they 
are sent to the regular grade classes where they receive instruc- 
tion with sighted children in practically all subjects of the 
school curriculum. Books, maps, and charts in raised type are’ 
made by the school authorities so that the children are provided 
with an abundance of suitable material. All written work of 
the pupils is interlined by the special teacher in charge of the 
class, and the work is rated by the regular class teacher. The 
progress of some of the blind children since the organization 
of the work has been remarkable. 

One of the pleasing features of the work with the blind in 
our public schools is the sympathetic interest taken in these ~ 
children by the other children. Each blind child has a guide 
and companion while in the building so that he may go from 
room to room quickly and with safety. Each pupil in the 
school is delighted to have the opportunity of rendering service 
to his less fortunate associates. 

Selection of Teachers.—The problem of problems in all of 
this work is centered in the selection of the right teacher. The 
exceptional child must have an exceptionally good teacher. 
The bright and well-disposed child will make some progress in 
spite of a poor teacher; the exceptional child, never. 

Some of the characteristics of a successful teacher in any of 
these lines are an even and sunny temperament; infinite 
patience; quiet tones; tact and firmness; resourcefulness; 
kind and sympathetic management; appreciation of effort; 
love for the poor unfortunates; and abiding faith in the work. 
These teachers must be interested students of the problem 
before them. They must read the latest and best literature on 
the subject, and visit other schools and institutions where this 
particular work is carried on. As Dr. Johnstone puts it, ‘‘We 
need forward teachers for backward pupils.”’ 

It is to the credit of the profession of teaching that in nearly 
every instance volunteers have been ready to teach these special 
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classes. In some cases it is a pure missionary spirit that ani- 
mates a volunteer; in other cases, familiarity with similar con- 
ditions at home or elsewhere may have led to the choice of 
work; while teachers of anemic and tuberculous children have 
volunteered on the ground that it was better for their own 
health to live as much as possible in the open air. 
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The Rotten Thread 


HELEN CARY CHADWICK 


Weaving a mother’s fancies, 
In and out I sew; 

My boys are nearing manhood, 
My girls bloom in a row. 

The light of fair lands sighted 
Is in their happy eyes ; 

Life’s fight,—they deem,—life’s conquest, 
Will be a glad surprise. 

I’d rather see them victors, 
Or—rather see them dead. 

Ah, my thought is rudely broken 
By the snap of the rotten thread. 

Snip, snap, snip, snap, 
The snap of the rotten thread. 


Whose boys are they that made it 
That should have made it strong? 
My eldest son’s a worker 
He knows the right from wrong. 
What will he give, I wonder, 
To bovs of his? the look 
He sends up to the starlight, 
His grasp upon a book? 
Waits there a mess of pottage 
His soul will seek instead? 
Ah! my thought is rudely broken 
By the snap of the rotten thread! 
Snip, snap, snip, snap, 
The snap of the rotten thread. 
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The Teaching of Elementary English 
JAMES HENRY WILLOCK, TROY, NEW YORK 


HE secret of teaching elementary English is so to 
surround the child in his impressionable and 
emotionable period with an atmosphere of noble 
thoughts that he unconsciously absorbs these 
emotions and assimilates these ideas, resulting 
in a deep appreciation of the good, true and 
beautiful in art, literature and the lives of men. 
With the development of this appreciation of true 

worth should be inculcated the fundamental laws of grammar 
and rhetoric,—for without style, ideas however. excellent are 
almost useless, and without broad knowledge, one is incapable 
of expressing his ideas to the masses. We must then as 
teachers, give our pupils a liberal knowledge, both of literature 
and grammar. With this foundation, the child is able without 
further study to take his part creditably in the world’s activi- 
ties, for he has a realization of the duties and responsibilities 
of life. 

This definite training in English and literature should begin 
in the first grade. Here fables, hero and nature stories should 
be read to the child. His mind eager for new ideas gives ear- 
nest attention. Naturally he wishes to share his newly gained 
knowledge; we use this instinct and encourage oral and written 
reproduction. By this means he is trained in grammar, spell- 
ing, writing, and unconsciously in pronunciation and enuncia- 
tion, and becomes acquainted with the noble in literature. The 
oral gives opportunity for correcting vulgarisms, colloquialisms 
and bad grammar. The written, for correcting spelling, punc- 
tuation, grammar and for inculcating neatness. Possibly this 
last is the greatest lesson to be taught in the elementary school, 
for it includes so much—concentration, interest and painstak- 
ing care. 

The teacher should early require neatness in all of a child’s 
work, but particularly in reproductions und other English 
work. When we reproach a child for lack of neatness, we are 
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often met with the plea that he is a poor writer. Granting that 
there be a valid excuse for his poor writing, there can be no 
excuse for carelessness or lack of neatness. This fact should 
be impressed upon the child. Care in three simple details will 
go far toward developing the neatness which we all desire. 
The three are these: proper spacing, careful punctuation and 
careful use of capitals. The prime requisite is proper spacing; 
an ‘‘n’’ space between words, with an ‘‘m’’ space between 
sentences. If this be done the most illegible composition 
becomes readable and even neat in appearance. The second is 
care in punctuation. If the writer will punctuate, one can 
readily determine the meaning he wishes to convey, even 
though the thought be obscure and one’s natural interpretation 
of the passage far different. 

The teacher said, ‘‘The man was ill.”’ 

‘*The teacher,’’ said the man, ‘‘was ill.”’ 

The fact that careful business men dictate their marks of 
punctuation shows that they, at least, recognize the importance 
of this. The third and last is the use of capitals. Judicious 
use of capitals makes a neater and more attractive, or, as the 
printers say, ‘‘more open’’ page. This catching the eye invites 
one to read, while a closely filled page does not. Try this for 
yourself. This plan will require a sentence that is only mod- 
erately long—but isn’t that a virtue? 

Along with and akin to neatness and equal to it in impor- 
tance, is accuracy. Be not content with doubtful or equivocal 
statements. Demand answers to the questions proposed, accept 
nothing else. Do not accept these unless they are clear, pre- 
cise, definite, true,—in a word, accurate. This in composition 
work will require care in citing authorities, and involves the 
proper use of quotation marks. It will, if carried on in the 
child’s notebook, produce instead of the usual slipshod note- 
book fit only to be discarded at the end of the year, a valuable 
reference book worthy of preservation for later years. 

The early training of the child in these two qualities, neat- 
ness and accuracy, is a prime necessity, for it inculcates these 
as habits in his early character-forming period, and they will 
be of inestimable value to the child throughout his whole life. 

From fables and hero stories to mythology and history, is 
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but a step, and this brings us to the threshold of literature. As 
the child reads he is led to see that literature is based upon 
these two, and his knowledge of life and living broadened. 
He begins character study. He learns, as Lowell says, ‘‘of the 
beauty of stern-faced devotion to duty,’’ and becomes inspired 
with like purpose. Slowly and gradually as the child increases 
in mental power and appreciation, he is introduced to literature 
of higher and higher order, until at last before he leaves us, we 
give him a glimpse of the treasures of English literature. By 
this method the child is early prepared for good literature, and 
a fondness for it cultivated. ‘‘What we like,’’ says Ruskin, 
‘‘determines what we are, and to teach taste is inevitably to 
mold character.”’ 

We should not lose sight of the value of formal memorizing. 
The wisdom of this is self-evident. We all remember the quat- 
rain from Pope’s Essay on Criticism on the use of new words, 
and it affords a convenient check on our desire to use words 
not yet sanctioned by good use. Again, those poems learned 
in early childhood linger with us all our lives. They may 
seem to be forgotten, but some day, an incident will stir them, 
a phrase recall them, and with them will come trooping a flood 
of memories of our happy childhood days. It is well to 
cultivate this emotional side, and memorizing affords the 
opportunity. 

By an acquaintance with history and good literature, and the 
careful study of character, the child learns to interpret life. 
He sees as Bacon says, ‘‘All history is prophecy,’’ and learns 
to intrepret the present and predict the future in the light of 
the past. It is at this period of teaching that the largeness of 
the teacher is shown. The lessons drawn here, whether for 
good or ill, will have a lasting effect upon the child. It is 
remarkable how far the personal contact. with a teacher will 
mold a child’s thought and after life. 

The result of this reading, memorizing and reproduction is 
shown in the higher grammar grades. By that time the child 
has a wealth of ideas gained from his previous readings, and 
is so familiar with them that they are practically his own. 
These he can use in his narrations and descriptions. He has 
become so proficient in sentence structure that he can express 
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himself clearly, logically, and from his varied knowledge, even 
interestingly. 

The adage, ‘‘Learn to do by doing,’’ is ever true. In 
learning to write English this is well exemplified. Facility of 
expression is learned only by constant, patient, painstaking 
practice. Therefore the plan of requiring daily themes cannot 
be too highly commended. 

In assigning a composition the first consideration is the sub- 
ject. This should be chosen most carefully, for if it lacks 
interest to the student, or be contrary to his beliefs or beyond 
his powers, he will not work on it faithfully. Lack of care in 
this respect on the part of the instructor will cause the pupil to 
have a serious distaste, if not abhorrence, for all such work, 
which is just the contrary effect from that which we wish to 
produce. With knowledge of English comes appreciation; and 
with appreciation, culture; and that is the aim of all our 
teaching. 

The subject should not be too general, in fact it is hardly 
possible to make it too specific. More can be accomplished by 
directing energy into a few well-chosen channels than into 
many. When a subject is too general, the force is dissipated, 
the energy and interest lost, unity becomes well-nigh impossi- 
ble, and the result is chaos. 

When properly chosen, a subject is capable of division into 
parts. The topics of these parts or sub-heads will treat of the 
various phases of the subject, and lead up to, and bear directly 
upon it. This analysis is invaluable, and without it success is 
doubtful. These topics properly arranged in logical sequence 
will sketch the proposed method of treatment of the subject, 
and be the outline of the composition. The outline is the key 
to the composition, too much stress cannot be laid upon it, and 
it should be required in all cases. * 

The paragraph is the unit of the composition. Here we have 
the secret of composition writing. Could we but train our 
children to become efficient writers of paragraphs it would not 
be long before their essays would lose their crudeness and 
diffuseness, and become clear, logical entities. 

In writing a composition, the topics of the outline become 
titles of paragraphs. Teach then ‘paragraph writing, make 
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each a perfect piece of style, and this will go far to develop in 
the composition the finish that reveals the master. Treat each 
paragraph as a separate entity, develop the topic in the para- 
graph thoroughly, making the paragraph a brief but complete 
essay on its topic. The paragraph while complete in itself 
should conduce to the development of the plan of the whole. 
When finished it should be judged by its fitness for the 
designed end, and however perfect in itself, if not in harmony 
with the plan of the whole, should be discarded. 

The theory is perhaps easy for the child to grasp, yet it is to 
some extent elusive, and when once thoroughly grasped, the mat- 
ter is not atanend. Hence the practice of writinga single par- 
agraph daily is invaluable. This would cover the composition 
requirement in the grammar grades, and would be a valuable 
supplementary exercise in higher work. This paragraph should 
be revised by the instructor and ordered rewritten and brought 
in with the next paragraph. This revision is most necessary, 
the skilled writer is not satisfied with his first draft, and should 
we be with thatof achild? The familiar adage, ‘‘Easy writing, 
hard reading,’’ is well exemplified in any school essay. One 
should be satisfied, however, if the grosser errors are corrected 
in the rewritten paragraph. Too great severity here will ruin 
one’s own nerves and the child’s patience, with no good 
results. The revision should be on the plan of elimination. 
Take the most glaring fault of the class first; show that it is a 
fault by precept, example and rhetoric, and direct the attention 
ot the whole class against this to the exclusion of all 6thers. 
When this has largely been eradicated, turn to another fault, 
direct your campaign against this, continue in this way until 
the more glaring faults have been overcome. Then the atten- 
tion may be turned to the cultivation of the ornaments of style, 
leading at last into the mazes of original master work. 

The various paragraphs completed, next comes the assembling 
of the parts. Were the outline carefully made, they will fall 
quickly into place and form a composite whole. It may be, 
however, that after the paragraphs are completed another 
sequence would be more desirable. This is readily discovered 
by recourse to the familiar ‘‘deck of cards’’ plan, but this 
method of writing a composition by paragraphs has a special 
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advantage, for the writer has the paragraphs before him on 
separate sheets which may be assorted as seems best. By the 
usual plan, one has only the topics before him on separate 
cards which are shuffled until a satisfactory sequence is devel- 
oped. While this is most excellent in forming an outline, its 
value is less when it comes to assembling the parts, for it loses 
sight of the fact that a subject grows in the writing and ‘may 
develop very differently from the original plans. We may, 
however, by whatever plan we please, arrange the paragraphs 
in their proper order. Should the connection ‘between any 
two not be sufficiently evident, we have recourse to the familiar 
devise of a transition paragraph which is always perfectly legit- 
imate and proper. 

The composition is now complete, and should need but little 
polishing, for it is made up of units each perfect and complete 
in itself, yet written with the intention of becoming part of a 
whole. 

If, therefore, we can train the child to a knowledge of para- 
graph structure and give him an insight into the mechanism of 
paragraph writing, and can develop a facility in the use of these 
principles, we shall have put him far on the way to becoming 
an adept in the use of English. 
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Student Organizations in City High Schools 


DAVID E. CLOYD, M.A., DEAN OF HIGHLAND PARK COLLEGE, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


NE of the most important problems in the organ- 
ization and management of city high schools is 
that of students’ organizations. The large high 
school has so many classes or types of individuals 
with so many different interests, as a result of the 
elective subjects and courses, that, grouping them 
together for directing, calls for more than ordi- 
nary knowledge and skill. Some high schools 
meet the demand by elimination—they permit no organiza- 
tions. This keeps high school life simple for both teacher and 
student, but it leaves undeveloped the social instinct and the 
power of the initiative that are so necessary in life’s relation- 
ships. These teachers admit the problem, but they shrink from 
the responsibility—either through lack of an understanding of 
the methods of directing it or through indifference to its 


demands. 





THE SOCIAL BASIS 


By nature the students draw together in social life, and this 
takes a significant turn in the adolescent period of development. 
The associations in the class room are not primarily social, and 
therefore do not meet the higher demand. Likes and dislikes 
constitute a determining factor in the social grouping, just as 
in the academic. Acquaintance and friendships formed in the 
academic groups determine the nuclei of the various social 
groups. There is a continuous interplay between the groups 
that make it desirable and to the highest interests that the 
same leaders direct in both phases of the student’s life. 


PROPER ORGANIZATION 
In addition to the social basis, regard must be had to the 


character of the organization as a wholesome factor in the 
general administration of the school. The organization must 
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become a part of the working mechanism of the institution by 
which and through which the faculty may direct the individual 
as well as the group. It must be democratic. 

Likewise the organization in its structure must provide for 
the development of the power of initiative and self-control in 
its members. It is in this respect that the organization comes 
into the school as a whole as a helpful and stimulating spirit, 
characterized by a more ready response to the will of the 
faculty, therefore compensating for the energy spent in direct- 


ing the organization. With this training the students are more 


responsive to the conventionalities and requirements of society 
and her institutions. 

The first organization that should meet these requirements 
and standards are the organizations of classes by years of 
advancement. In these the interplay between the social and 
the academic groups is greatest. One can be made to help the 
other: the same standard of scholarship maintain; the same 
maturity in years; the same responsibility to the institution. 
Membership in the social group, based on credits, serves as an 
additional stimulus to a passing grade of academic work. 
Thus, age and intellectual development make possible a more 
practicable grading of the school functions through which the 
social life is built up. 

With semiannual promotions to the high school there are, in 
a four years’ course, eight class organizations that have the same 
logical reasons for existence. Along with their good there is 
ever the possibility of evil,—the most common form of which is 
the extreme class rivalry, taking shape in inter-class tricks, 
jokes and general ill-will. The remedy for this lies in making 
the individual organization feel its relation to the institution as 
a whole, and in making each member feel that above his class 
interest is the proper regard for the rights of others and a pride 
in the good name of the school. Violations of these proper 
relations are due primarily to the lack of sympathetic and vigi- 
lant directing by those in charge. Their frequent occurrence 
is not an argument against the organization, but a call for 
closer control. 

A very different type of organization is the Literary Society, 
which has for its primary purpose the advancement of its mem- 
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bers along special intellectual lines, and their development in 
the power of initiative and self-control. To these ends the 
social aim is subordinated, although its development is greater 
here than in the class room. The inspiration underlying this 
particular organization is a natural outgrowth of the work in 
the academic groups of all departments, and likewise the reflex 
influence of the organization is more generally felt as a whole- 
some factor in the literary work of the school. The self- 
imposed discipline of this organization likewise makes its 
influence good upon the student body. And because it draws 
its membership from the school as a whole it is a unifying 
force free from the objectionable features urged by some 
against class organizations. Through this organization, lead- 
ership of a high order may be developed. Yet there are many 
students who feel no interest in such work whose own tenden- 
cies are equally entitled to recognition. 

The Athletic Association has come to be a vigorous and con- 
suming organization, devoted to. physical prowess, and the 
creating of a rousing school spirit. The love of contest far 
more than the desire of physical well-being is at the root of 
this organization. Its proper place is yet a mooted question. 
The particular phase of work through this organization around 
which interest, both inside and outside of school, centers is 
football; and likewise the greatest criticism is directed toward 
this activity. This is a difficult organization to handle. The 
reason is that so many forces creep in from the outside public 
whose interest in pure sport subordinates and in many in- 
stances completely destroys the educational value of the game. 
This is the problem for the high school faculty, how to keep 
the game a school exercise, and not make of it an amusement 
for the sport-loving public and of no educational value. Other 
forms of athletics are more tame, and consequently are less 
heralded. Nevertheless, they can be made of greater value to 
the larger percentage of students, and should receive more 
encouragement through the Athletic Association. Clean ath- 
letics open to as many students as possible should be the aim. 
But not unfortunately, and for good. reasons, many students 
care not for the Athletic Association. ; 

The Press Association, usually composed of all the students 
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in the school, meets an important demand. It is a unifying 
organization, and is therefore a wholesome factor, if properly 
directed. Its purpose is to edit a school paper through which 
a school spirit may be awakened and nourished. If officered 
and controlled through a board composed of representatives 
from all of the different students’ organizations, it focuses the 
interests of all of them upon the school as a whole. Both 
literary and business training of a high order may be given to 
the school through this organization. Also the students and 
the general public and neighboring schools may be kept in 
touch with the inner life of the school. Under proper censor- 
ship by the faculty the Press Association should result in noth- 
ing but good to the school. 

Thus, to direct these and other organizations of students 
that may be admissible into the organic life of the high school 
calls for time and energy on the part of the faculty not usually 
contemplated when they are employed to teach a specific sub- 
ject. The need of an all-round development of the students 
for a higher enjoyment and a greater service to society demands 
that a part of the time of the faculty be saved from the class 
room to be expended in directing students’ organizations. It 
is through such organizations that the only practicable kind of 
student control can be secured. Secret fraternities are at vari- 
ance with every wholesome aim and purpose of the high school, 
and have proven to be as undesirable and as harmful as the 
Anti-Masons, Knownothings and A. P. A.’s in American 
politics. 


~~ 











The History of Art as a College Discipline 
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N Arabian philosopher, when asked what posses- 

sions one should seek to acquire, replied, ‘*Those 
|] that will swim out with a shipwrecked man.” 
The answer of the old philosopher might well 
give food for reflection to those who are agitated 
by the question whether this, that or the other 
discipline is a practical or advisable college 
course. There seems to be a growing sentiment 
abroad in the land that the college course is not accomplishing 
what it might in equipping not merely a practical, but a spirit- 
ual citizenship. That it fails to give, in the words of Cole- 
ridge, that which,— 


e 
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. ‘foft quickens in the heart 
Thoughts all too deep for words... ”’ 


So diverse are the curricula of these so-considered intellectual 
mills out of which the refined product is expected to pour that 
their critics must needs deal largely with mere generalities. 
Yet among the criticisms, more or less unjust, is one which by 
its very persistency seems to require notice. Within the last 
month there have appeared in a leading periodical an editorial, 
and a reply thereto from the president of one of our large uni- 
versities, both voicing the grave fear, if from somewhat different . 
view-points, that as a culture-producing institution the Ameri- 
can college is sadly lacking. The president referred to even 
asks for suggestions in regard to ‘“‘how that atmosphere in 
which culture thrives can be produced in the undergraduate 
years.”’ In the following remarks I shall endeavor to call 
attention to some of the weaknesses in our present undergradu;~ 
ate courses, to show the intimate relation of the history of art 
to literature and history, and to enumerate its claims as a dis- 
cipline which, if properly taught, can in many ways go far 
toward producing ‘‘that atmosphere in which culture thrives.’’ 
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Before expressing my own convictions, and in the hope that 
my position may be better understood, you will pardon my say- 
ing that, having devoted the greater part of my time to philol- 
ogy and literature, I trust that I may escape being accused of 
bias when I advocate a much stronger emphasis being placed 
upon the history of art as a most important discipline in our 
colleges. I advocate it as a virile subject. I advocate it asa 
balance wheel to the ‘‘spirit-deadening’’ or materialistic dis- 
ciplines of the curriculum. I advocate it as a subject that will 
broaden and deepen, as well as give culture to, the mind and 
heart. I advocate it as a subject that ‘‘will swim out with a 


, Shipwrecked man.”’ 


It is significant that the history of art is elected in German 
universities by many students of theology, law and medicine 
as a broadening and cultural course. The subject is invading 
even the German technical schools, along with the languages, 
ethics and history. In America the history of art till recent 
years has not been taken seriously. The fault lay largely with 
the female institutions where a little dabbling in oils. and pain- 
ful thrumming on a piano were, and in some cases still are, 
dignified by the high-sounding name of “‘art.’’ The slowness 
of its adoption even as an elective course in many institutions 
has been due, furthermore, to the encroachment of the so-called 
**sciences’’ on the more literary branches. While having the 
greatest respect for the natural sciences as such, I greatly fear, 
nevertheless, that the prominence given to them in some 
quarters, in a country devoid of aesthetic traditions, is causing 
the main object of the college course, as I conceive it, to be 
distorted. We do not wish to make intellectual Baedekers of 
our sons, mere encyclopedias of facts no matter how useful, 
but beings susceptible of all those higher emotions of the soul 
which can be nurtured only by intimate contact with the great 
minds and thoughts of the past. In placing a relative valuation 
upon the natural sciences we must not forget that, were human- 
ity to disappear from the face of the earth, the materials of 
science would continue to exist. Science is impersonal. Art 
and literature, the products of inspiration, are personal. The 
natural science of the past belongs to him who wishes to study 
its results. But a Homer or a Raphael cannot be produced in 
a test tube. 
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The resuscitative overdose of the natural sciences given to 
the old college course was simply the swinging too far of the 
pendulum. The charge had been brought that the memorizing 
of Greek or Latin grammar, and the laborious translation of 
some little-understood author was neither educative nor uplift- 
ing. The cry went forth for something ‘‘modern.’’ The 
natural sciences, being most unlike the old disciplines, were 
seized upon with avidity. The result was not unforeseen. 
Instead of kindling ‘‘high and passionate thoughts’? they— 
through no fault of their own—fed fat the groveling worm of 
materialism that was gnawing at the vitals of college life. Is 
it then surprising that the secretary of one of the largest and 
best known manufacturing concerns of America, who as a 
practical business man will not be open to the charge of ‘‘mere 
sentiment,’’ that he, on returning from Europe and deploring 
his inability to understand and appreciate much of what he 
saw, should exclaim, ‘‘My education was defective; my taste 
has not been cultivated.’’ 

It is well that President Schurmann, of Cornell University, 
an institution which—however unjustly—has frequently been 
designated as holding the practical and materialistic things in 
high esteem, has publicly pleaded for better training along 
aesthetic lines. This growing recognition of the aesthetic and 
spiritual shortcomings of our American institutions of learn- 
ing, added to our more intimate intercourse with the Old 
World, is bringing about a readjustment of values. America is 
beginning to see with Schiller that a civilization can lack that 
*‘dignity’’ which ‘‘art has saved and preserved in momentous 
stones.’’ In a spiritual sense there is an indefinite longing,— 

‘‘. . . for something better, more adorned 
Than is the common aspect, daily garb 
Of human life.’’ 

Slowly but surely the realization is gaining ground that the 
subject of art history properly taught tends to anything but 
superficiality. The virility of a subject could scarcely be ques- 
tioned which deals with the universality of a Leonardo da Vinci 
and with the titanism of a Michaelangelo, or that has to do 
with the pyramids and a ‘‘Notre Dame.’’ The vigorous quali- 
ties of heart and mind which have placed a distinctive stamp 
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upon American character, and have leveled mountains of diffi- 
culty in the years of our national expansion, will find plenty of 
inspiration in a Rodin or a Behrens. A Velasquez is no 
teacher of mollycoddles. More and more it is coming to be 
seen that art, like history, has its philosophy. Art history does 
not deal with ‘‘pretty’’ pictures or ‘‘graceful’’ statues as such, 
but with the idea behind or in the work of art. Science deals 
with nature. Art deals with ‘‘man added to nature.’’ We call 
a painting a ‘‘Rembrandt’’ because the subject disappears and 
only the creator subsists. The work makes us imagine the 
noble, admirable powers expressed by the genius of the painter. 

As we have become familiar with the virile side of the art 
works of the Old World we have discovered that their subject- 
matter is serious and all-embracing. ‘‘Religion, philosophy 
and art,’’ says Hegel, ‘‘have the same content.’’ What that 
content is and what its evolution has been as it passed from a 
struggling partiality to an all-embracing universality it is the 
office of art history to show. When the realization comes that 
the history of art is, under another form, but the history of man 
with his aspirations and his moral activities, the parallel be- 
tween it and the history of literature becomes striking. The 
art of the painter and sculptor, to as high a degree as poetry, 
are products of inspiration, of talent. The same consideration 
which gives value to the history of the expansion of man’s 
mind from its stage of incipient culture represented by the 
simple religious cult down through Aeschylus, Shakespeare 
and Goethe, finds a parallel in the history of religious inspira- 
tion as first recorded in the rude paintings in the catacombs, 
and developed through the mosaics of Ravenna and the works 
of Giotto, Fra Angelico and Raphael. 

The history of art, moreover, like the history of literature, 
has its great movements. Does the romantic movement of 
literature show any more distinctly its pre-eminent characteris- 
tics of feeling, passion, sympathy, freedom, enthusiasm, than 
do the works of Delacroix or Overbeck? Is Corneille a more 
consequent follower of classic principles than David? Are 
nature, sentiments, characters, historic events less accurately 
and less forcefully portrayed in painting than in literature? 
Do we not begin to realize that the painter speaks as directly to 
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the heart of the student, and possibly even more so, than the 
poet? To nature poets like a Thomson does not art offer a 
Corot? To Michelet, a Meissonier? To the Biblical portrayal 
of the Crucifixion, a Rubens ‘‘Descent from the Cross’’? To 
the literary representations of patriotic exultation, a Rude’s 
‘**Marseillaise’’? To historic and appealing characterization 
Rauch’s ‘‘Queen Louise’’? To the moralizings of a Bossuet, 
Franz Stuck’s ‘‘War’’? To sublime Miltonian description, a 
Michaelangelo’s ‘‘Last Judgment”’ and ‘‘the great epic of the 
Sistine ceiling’? In power of implacable description, as Less- 
ing clearly showed, the palette of the painter often takes pre- 
cedence over the pen of the poet. Ariosto cried for the brush 
of an artist that he might depict womanly beauty, and Italy 
gave the world a Titian. 

Art is a universal language. The world’s literatures are 
separated by the diversity of idioms. A work of art, whatever 
be its date and origin, speaks directly to the heart. What is 
often incomprehensible to the reader in literary description 
owing to one’s lack of knowledge of the object or scene 
described is completely understood when viewed on canvas. 
The student can grasp in its totality the vast significance of the 
dramatic moment in a work of art which might impress him less 
when weakened by necessary literary prolixity. ‘“The painter,’’ 
says Bodmer, ‘‘leaves a stronger impression than description 
can possibly offer.’”’ 

The catholic temper of the history of art, and its philosophic 
attitude toward knowledge, makes it an invaluable antidote to 
provincialism and to exaggerated forms of national egotism. 
In this respect it at least equals history, and surpasses litera- 
ture as a college discipline. I would not be understood as min- 
imizing literature in any sense, but it remains a fact that the 
great majority of college men leave their alma mater with an 
over-appreciation for materialities, because the stumbling trans- 
lations of the Ancients or Moderns constitute to their minds all 
that Greece and Europe seemingly have to offer. They have 
failed to catch the ‘‘historical idea’’— the inter-relationship of 
the various disciplines they have studied. Their voyage has 
been, as it were, through a sunless sea, which has left them all 
unconscious of the mighty truth of Swinburne’s line, ‘‘All the 
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world is brighter, if the Athenian sun return,’’ which for our 
purpose might still better read, ‘‘if the spirit of art be caught.”’ 

While literature with its wealth of ideas and subtile reason- 
ings is, in a certain sense, richer than the fine arts, yet I firmly 
believe that, owing to the practical factors of time limit set to 
literary work in college, and its lack of directness, more great 
truths and a better grasp upon the philosophy of great periods 
in man’s development’ can be brought home to the junior or 
senior student through the history of art than, in the same time, 
by the study of the literature of Europe. Emile Henzelin, in a 
recent number of the Revue des Revues, calls art ‘‘the clear- 
est and most certain of histories’’; while Hegel pronounces it 
‘along with religion the first teacher of the peoples’’ and ‘‘a 
powerful means of instruction.’”’ 

The majority of thoughtful persons, I take it, recognize that 
the real aim of language study—a universal requirement in our 
college curricula—is not so much the acquisition of the ability 
to read and understand the foreign idiom as an end in itself, 
however practical the accomplishment may be, but rather as a 
means of attaining to the far highér goal—the knowledge of 
the literature of a people, as reflecting the development of the 
mind of the race. In this sense the history of art is the Esper- 
anto of the mind—an international language which can be un- 
derstood without the years of seemingly unrequited linguistic 
application. It is a language into the greatest productions of 
which as much content of life has been poured as into the 
works of a Cervantes or a Manzoni. Winckelmann, Brandi 
and Symonds have all testified to the pre-eminent role that art 
plays in studying those ‘‘golden ages that have departed with 
all they loved and praised’’; and they insist that through it we 
are enabled to follow that Ariadne thread which guides us 
through the windings of.national character. 

The fine arts, being influenced by the religious, political, 
economic and material conditions in the midst of which they 
develop, are one of the most spontaneous manifestations of 
the civilization and mentality of a people. The view of the 
Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak, of the sculptures of Chartres, 
of a painting by Lebrun, contributes more than much reading 
to a more just appreciation of the civilization of the Theban 
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period in Egypt, of the expansive force of mediaeval peoples, 
or of the spirit of the Age of Louis XIV. Does Botticelli 
represent less than Petrarch, Durer less than Luther, the 
fundamental characteristics of their respective ages? What 
would Greece be without the spirit of the works attributed to 
Phidias, or Rome of the Renaissance without a Michaelangelo, 
and yet I have not the least doubt but that hundreds of young 
American men are graduating yearly from our colleges, even in 
our much vaunted literary courses, who could not tell you with 
certainty whether or not Phidias built the Colosseum, or 
Michaelangelo wrote the Divine Comedy. Facts of this kind 
in the college curriculum are like the cities of Hildesheim 
or Carcassonne in the itinerary of the European tourist—not 
being on the traditional ‘‘beaten track,’’ they are therefore 
left aside as unimportant. And yet, what globe trotter ini- 
tiated into the inner mysteries of the ‘‘art of travel’’ would 
miss the inspiration of those two mediaeval towns! What a 
source of ideas and information is closed to the student of 
literature and history who has not grasped the idyllic side of 
mediaeval life through an acquaintance with a Van Eyck ora 
Memling; whose knowledge of the virile character and homely 
customs of the low countries has not been fortified on the 
works of a Terburg or Teniers; who has not breathed the air 
of social independence before a Van der Helst or a Hals; 
whose idea of mediaeval Germany has not been broadened 
and deepened by all that the ‘‘Cathedral of Cologne’’ or 
‘*Durer’’ suggest to the informed student; who does not know 
how to turn as well to Poussin or Lorraine as to the interlude 
farces of Moliere for a reflection of the pastoralism and affected 
erudition of the Age of Louis XIV; who does not realize that 
should every other visible evidence of the existence of Holland 
of the seventeenth century disappear, and the paintings re- 
main, in them would be found preserved almost every detail of 
its public or private life; in a word who has not been taught 
to turn for emphatic expression of racial characteristics and 
differences to a Murillo or a Rubens as well as to a Shakes 
peare or a Racine! 

The study of art and history go hand in hand. Just as the 
modern historian turns to the pages of Dante as the living 
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reflection of his time, so must the historian of such a period as 
a ‘‘Leonine Age’’ in Italy turn again and again to the chroni- 
cles writ in stone and on canvas for the materials with which 
to complete an adequate judgment, or a truthful portrayal, of 
the inner workings of such a pregnant age. The greatest 
periods in the world’s history—the age of Pericles, of the 
Medici, of Francis the First—are to the student but formless 
torso,—little more than bare catalogues of names, dates and 
events, when stripped of their priceless, unaging adornment of 
literature and of art. 

Nor is the inter-retationship of art and literature any less 
intimate or less important to the student. What an invaluable 
commentary to the Divine Comedy runs through the whole 
art of the Renaissance, revealing the interpretation of various 
ages and various minds! How could the great art works of 
“‘the City on the Arno’’ be appreciated, or even understood, 
without a general knowledge of the literary works out of 
which many of them grew? What would the work of a Giotto 
be deprived of the inspiration of the life and teachings of Saint 
Francis? Are not the idealized and gracious faces of so many 
sculptured female figures of the Gothic Period a reflection of 
the idealization of woman as sung in the Troubadour and 
Minnesinger poetry of mediaeval days? The comical attitudes 
given so frequently by cathedral sculptors to their representa- 
tions of the priesthood would be difficult to understand did 
not the history of literature afford us examples of the same 
tendency toward good-natured fun-poking at the clergy in the 
liturgical drama of the time. The mighty workings of the 
collectivistic energy of many ages is stamped as plainly upon 
the Gothic minster as upon the Nibelungenlied. 

Such is an imperfect statement of the claims of the history 
of art to recognition as a most important college discipline. 
Statistics show that American colleges are beginning to realize 
its educative value. In certain institutions, such as Harvard, 
Tufts and Colgate, a large proportion of the senior class of 
this year have studied the subject—in Colgate about sixty per 
cent. From this encouraging showing we can descend through 
every gradation of organization and method of instruction to 
institutions not offering the subject in any form, and on down, 
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I use the words advisedly, to a certain state institution where 
it is taught by a professor of—‘‘domestic economy.’’ It is 
with great satisfaction that I state that this year a number of 
institutions have incorporated the subject into their curricula 
for the first time. 

If now our college courses have become materialistic, if 
there be a growing call for reform, if the history of art be a 
virile subject, if it be a subject dealing with the evolution of 
man as truly as political or literary history, if it be a universal 
language, if it be an antidote to jingoism, if it can bring great 
thoughts impressively to the mind of the student, if it reflects 
admirably the spirit of an age, if it interprets national char- 
acter, if it go hand in hand with political history, if there be 
an intimate relationship between it and literature, if leading 
institutions have begun to see its value, then ought not all 
institutions of higher learning in this country be led, through 
the good offices of such associations as the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, to adopt the history of art, as is the case with 
history and literature, as one of the most valuable courses of 
the curriculum? * 

The colleges in their academic courses, should have nothing 
to do with the technical side of art instruction. That is the 
business of the art schools. The future college course in art 
history should concern itself with the philosophic and historic 
side of the subject. As I conceive it, this course should be a 
senior course, Capping, as it were, the whole sub-structure of 
the curriculum. By reason of its intimate relationship to the 
historical and literary disciplines, it would serve, as no other sub- 
ject could, to gather into a related whole all the dropped threads 
of the students’ former courses. The majority of the students 
leave our colleges with but little idea of the inter-relationship 
of the various disciplines into which they have dipped. Each 
subject—‘‘ History of the Reformation,’’ ‘‘Romantic Movement 
in German Literature,’’ ‘‘Greek Syntax,’’ ‘‘Chaucer,’’ ‘‘Kant,”’ 
‘*Renaissance in Italy,’’ and what not—are to them separate 

* The hearty approval which the address elicited from men of all profes- 
sions encourages the author to believe that the public feels the need of just 


such a course. A strong resolution endorsing the ideas set forth in the 
address was adopted unanimously by the convention. 
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and distinct subjects. As well try to make cake by placing 
flour, sugar, butter and eggs into separate boxes, and then stir- 
ring the boxes together, as to expect to produce a cultured 
product out of a brain in which the various disciplines of the 
course rattle around as distinct, not to say hazy, entities! 
There is no question but that the need has long been felt for a 
strong, final course which would tend to bring order out of 
chaos by summing up the great facts and periods with which 
the student has been occupied in the courses of the literary 
departments. I especially favor a course in art history for this 
purpose, not only because it is admirably adapted to serve as a 
clearing house in the sense I have mentioned, but because it 
will develop those qualities of the mind which have lain 
dormant throughout the college course,—all those finer qualities 
that spring from contact with aesthetic subjects. The great 
. periods of the world’s history would be seen from another view- 
point. The influence of literature upon art would necessarily 
emphasize the great periods of the history of literature. The : 
development of Christian art could not be treated independently 
of the great periods in the history of religion. Social and 
economic conditions which have brought about the rise, devel- 
opment and fall of great civilizations could not be passed over. ' 
Racial characteristics and differences would be brought out ‘ 
through their reflection in the art of the nations. The course 
would serve as a conciliator, inspiring respect for the past and 
a just appreciation of what is best in the character and civiliza- . 
tion of other races than our own. } 
This ‘‘senior course in the history of art’’ should be taught ' 
by a man of the broadest catholicity of taste and sympathy. 
The instructor should be a man as familiar with literature and 
history as with the history of art. Wecould wish him to be a man 
of the type of the late Professor Norton of Harvard, who could 
lead on the student by the fire of his enthusiasm to the realiza- 
tion of what ‘‘man’s sacrifice to beauty’’ has done for the race. 
Who could make a new light to shine into the dark places and 
a warming ray to dissipate the mists of the more or less dis- 
connected years of the college course. Who could interpret to 
surprised ears ‘‘the never-dying soul of great ages.’’ Then 7 
would the student, with a feeling almost akin to awe, begin to ' 
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catch the distant notes of the infinite harmony of nature—begin 
to feel the heart throb of humanity. Such a senior course 
would be no universal panacea for the necessary shortcomings 
of the curriculum. It would, however, afford the opportunity 
and the incentive for the cultivation of those qualities of the 
human mind that make life so rich, so diverse, so poetical. 

To serve as a life line in the dizzy vortex of a materialistic 
sea, would be the supreme function of the ‘‘Art History Course 
of the Future.”’ 
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subject of education, must be forcibly impressed 
with the fact that the information offered in this 
field is quite as varied as it is vast. These are 
both good signs, although, while the wideness of 
the discussion proves a great deal of wholesome 
agitation, the fact that the material thus produced 
is exceedingly varied and contradictory proves 
that the art of education is still in its infancy. We have first- 
class authorities on psychology, school economy, ethics, physi- 
cal culture and many other subjects. But none of these are 
synonymous with education; they are only the separate parts 
that some great master has yet to fit into one complete whole 
which will then be the guide and stand-by of every school in 
the land. 

We believe that this in a general way will be a simplifying pro- 
cess ; that the framework of the great structure of education must 
always consist of three parts; and that if any one part is miss- 
ing, the other two must of necessity fall to the ground. These 
three parts are the old but oft-forgotten ‘‘moral, mental, physi- 
cal’’; and no one who does not recognize and understand the 
importance and practical working of all three should be called 
an educator in any sense of the word. So far, each one has 
explained and urged his own particular line, until we feel like 
exclaiming with the chameleon, ‘‘You all are right and all are 
wrong”’; for while much of the thought along each line has 
been clever and progressive, no one has evolved a system 
which shows the complete combination of all three, without 
which it is impossible to show as a resultant, pupils with sound 
minds and sound bodies, which is the only proof that our edu- 
cational system is adequate. 

It would seem that it should be too late in the day to have to 
try to prove the necessity for moral or spiritual education. 
And yet this is the most tattered and torn of all subjects, and 
in fact it is dangerous even to broach it in some communities. 
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Yet it must be faced and conquered, for it is the ‘‘sine qua 
non,”’ not only of education, but on it depends the very exist- 
ence of the human race itself. 

History is replete with examples of the disastrous conse- 
quences of development in which this side is overlooked. 
The ancient Greeks with their beautiful and highly developed 
bodies, and their great intellectual attainments which produced, 
in art and literature and philosophy, results which have never 
been excelled, could not become our models to-day, for their 
souls were darkened and brutalized by paganism and gross 
superstition. If we had no other argument for the necessity of 
fostering spiritual growth, we must’ needs remember that it is 
religion alone which teaches us to love and cherish one another, 
and that with this principle forgotten and disused, it would be 
only a matter of time before human beings would deteriorate 
to such an extent that might would be the only right, and 
under this condition great destruction if not actual annihilation 
is the inevitable result. 

Now comes the question as to how this is to be made a per- 
manent part of our school curriculum. Suppose that we have 
a school session or sessions of five hours per day for five days 
in the week. A practical division of the time might be, one 
hour moral instruction, one hour physical instruction, three 
hours mental instruction. We do not mean to imply that this 
is according to their proportional importance, but one hour 
per day for moral instruction might be a fair amount when we 
consider that Sunday, too, is not only a day of rest but of wor- 
ship. As to what this hour’s instruction must be, we can 
express it in no more fitting words than those of one of our 
leading college presidents who said, ‘“There can be no educa- 
tion without religion, and no religion without dogma.’’ What 
the ‘‘dogma’’ shall be, it is the parents’ prerogative to decide. 
The pupils could be divided readily into Classes A, B, C, etc.,— 
each to meet their respective religious instructors in the 
appointed hour. This is the general idea of the system which 
is now being used in Germany with most satisfactory results. 

As to the ‘‘physical’’ hour this would better be divided into 
three or four short periods interspersed through the session so 
as to divide it into parts as nearly equal as possible. It should 
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consist of some complete system of calisthenics, including 
games and recesses, and should be given out of doors as much 
as possible. In crowded cities, the school yards should be 
kept open for the use of the children in the neighborhood when 
the schools are not in session, and all games not involving 
brutality or treachery should be encouraged by the teachers. 
Hygiene and physiology, with practical instruction in the care 
of the teeth, bathing and clothing, also come under this head. 
We are aware that these latter are properly the province of 
home habits and instruction, and that the busy teacher of fifty 
pupils cannot hope to accomplish extensive results along these 
lines; but a spirit of emulation and observation in these respects, 
mingled with judicious praise on the part of the teacher, Will do 
much toward awakening in even the youngest pupils, a desire 
for the approval of their teacher and fellow-pupils as to their 
personal appearance and cleanliness. In some schools the bath 
tub and the matron or trained nurse have already arrived, and 
this is an important step toward putting this subject on a prac- 
tical and working basis in the schools. Medical inspection, if 
only for the prevention of the spread of contagious diseases, is 
a duty which the state owes to every school within its borders. 

As to the work for the remaining three hours of the day,— 
the ‘‘mental’’ part,—many fine outlines are shown in the courses 
of study now in use. The time is less to be sure, but this 
ought to be an advantage, for it will necessitate expert, con- 
centrated teaching, and it is far better to have this for three 
hours, than desultory work for five. This is proved by the fact 
that under the vastly improved methods of modern times, the 
children who go through the primary schools to-day are years 


ahead of those in the same schools fifteen or twenty years ago. 
This is true, also of the higher elementary schools, but in a 
lesser degree. One idea should dominate all teaching, and 
that is that quality is desired rather than quantity, and this can 
only be accomplished by requiring from each pupil, at all times, 
the best that is in him. Whatever may be the “‘facts’’ acquired 
in the schoolroom, that pupil is still poorly educated unless he 
has learned to love books and to use them intelligently; to 
love nature and to be familiar with many of its forms and 
phenomena; and above all to realize that only the foundation 
of education is laid in youth; and that the inspiration then 
received should be an impetus to more and better work as long 
as life shall last. 
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Certain Physiologic Aspects of School 
Hygiene 


GEORGE V. N. DEARBORN, PH.D., M.D., PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, TUFTS 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS, BOSTON, AND OF THE RELATIONS OF BODY 


AND MIND, SARGENT NORMAL SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, CAMBRIDGE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


N the present general awakening of public interest 
in the prophylaxis of actual disease and of lesser 
imperfections in human efficiency, certain con- 
siderations occur to the physiologist in regard to 
public school hygiene that seem to have impor- 
tance sufficient to warrant a continuance of their 
discussion with the medical profession, and 
through them with the people—for the physicians 
are the nature-appointed teachers of mankind, in these respects 
particularly. 

Child physiology has not kept pace with child psychology, 
and still less with adult physiology. ‘Too little account is gen- 
erally taken of the basal differences, hygienically speaking, 
between the primary and grammar school pupil and his 
parents, however often and vigorously scientific pedagogy has 
insisted on some of these differences. 

In the first place one thinks of the discrepancy in respect to 
the endurance of mental and physical effort and strain. 
(‘*Mental’’ and ‘‘physical’’ in reality of course are only seldom 
separable, especially in school work, and we shall here con- 
sider them therefore together as only phases of the common 
psycho-physical and actually single life.) Despite all the long 
efforts to reduce the fatigue arising in our children from the 
hereditary school method, the present writer, among the many, 
believes that the conditions in the average public school of the 
lower grades still occasion a much too great and wholly need- 
less chance of abnormal neuromuscular fatigue. In the first 
place, public school children begin their work when too young; 
the entrance age should be seven instead of five. But more 
particularly, strained voluntary attention scarcely belongs in 
the education of a child before puberty, for the nerves espe- 
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cially still lack that power of endurance that the normal adult 
central nervous system can properly put forth. According to 
Bischoff the brain at birth is proportionally more than five 
times as heavy as it is in the adult, and the functional prepon- 
derance of irritability certainly corresponds, for endurance is a 
matter of slowly acquired strength and stability in neurones 
that only gradually, during years, interknit and develop. Sim- 
ilarly the spinal cord in the infant is proportionally three times 
as conspicuous as it is in the adult. In females both of these 
proportions are still greater. The difference between the 
brain-ratio and the cord-ratio as given suggests another impor- 
tant factor in this contrast of child and adult, namely, as is 
shown by the preponderance of the cord-ratio, that the power 
of voluntary control is normally and of necessity less in the 
child than in the adult. He is more nearly a ‘‘spinal animal’’ 
as the physiologists say; that is, more reflex and mechanical in 
his motor and ‘‘mental’’ control over himself. This is the 
basis for the absence of long-continued voluntary attention in 
the child. But even in trained adults the power of concen- 
trated attention for long unbroken periods has much less sense 
and value than is often supposed. 

The elements of school fatigue we may for the most part 
class under the following several heads:— 

First, the physiologic fatigue of the extremely delicate 
neurones and nerve cells of the complex brain, cord and other 
neural centers. The chromatin masses seem to become more 
or less impaired and the other constituents of the nucleoplasm 
and cytoplasm, although to a less extent, wasted, katabolism 
after a time, apparently outrunning the anabolism. 

Second, the under-oxygenation of the entire body proto- 
plasm, perhaps along the lines described as a chronic condition 
of disease by Homer Wakefield of New York. This depends 
in its acute form, with which alone we are here concerned, on 
inadequate ventilation which, without any doubt is, by modern 
standards, very general in public gathering rooms and school- 
rooms everywhere. The hygienic spirit of the times demands 
a very much more lavish supply of air, and of moving air, 
than the mere physiologic requirements as figured out by Bert 
and Voit and the rest, have made up to now the text-book 
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standard. Of course it is now known that the ‘‘oxygen satura- 
tion’’ of the blood under usual conditions of indoor ventilation 
is not a little below the amount of oxygen required for the best 
‘*physical’’ exertion. Here, as perhaps likewise in the proteid 
allowance of Chittenden, the real human need is for a very 
wide margin of safety, and here as is not the case with the 
tryst-supplied ox meat, the supply of atmosphere is riotously 
abundant and cheap, praise God for that—‘‘it is only the 
heavens that are given away.”’ 

Third, the accumulation of anabolic materials in the muscu- 
lature, with its probable consequent over-stimulation of the 
vastly numerous and delicate kinesthetic sense organs, and 
through them of the whole nervous system. 

Fourth, the under-stimulation of the blood-lymph circulation, 
especially of its vasomotor functions. 

Fifth, the last element of school fatigue we need to discuss, 
the undoubtedly still too common eye strain. Our present 
problem is not the psycho-physiology of these conditioners and 
elements of fatigue (although much of both theoretic and prac- 
tical interest lies therein), but rather to inquire as to a practical 
means of their decrease or avoidance. 

In general, hygiene in the public schools is usually not thor- 
oughly taught by that regard to practical demonstration and ~ 
training in it that the wide importance of its subject-matter 
demands. The present is no proper occasion perhaps to express 
an opinion as to several factors of what in the schools doubt- 


‘less is supposed to be scientific hygiene, but nevertheless it is 


patent to many physiologists and physicians, at least, that 
much of the material in the elementary text-books of hygiene 
is an outworn relic of the more or less distant and surely super- 
stitious and dogmatic past. ._R. C. Cabot has exploited this 
matter interestingly already. But such as it is even, school 
hygiene is taught too didactically and far too little by example 
and forced training. To the average child of ten or seven 
ordinary instruction in this subject rarely becomes a matter of 
the necessary interest, and even more rarely still does it acquire 
for him, ever, that vital importance that the statistics of nervous 
diseases, of tuberculosis, or of arteriosclerosis, for example, so 
strongly impress upon the wide-reading physician. Statistics 
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would scarcely be proper food for the average girl of ten or 
even for the boy of twelve! but there may be sometime found 
a way of teaching hygiene that perhaps in time might wholly 


do away with such statistics for even the ever-hungry physician - 


to devour—namely by the proper training of school children in 
addition to the instruction by precept and daily printed lessons 
in an often state-ruled text-book. Years of actual experience 
with its applications during childhood would make hygiene 
into something real and vital,—a rule of happy and long life, a 
living subject to be appreciated and lived by, and in turn 
taught to the next generation by the children of this. In fine, 
its importance demands that hygiene be taught to our future 
citizens practically and in such a way that it shall take its 
proper place in the public mind as a most fundamental and 
indispensable part of the common knowledge as to how to live. 

The money value of health and of general efficiency based 
on health is a sort of appeal that has never received its due 
consideration in teaching the multitude how to live well. This 
fact is the more strange because it would almost seem that no 
appeal that could be made to the majority would ‘“‘strike in’”’ 
more deeply. The anti-tuberculosis campaign has well started 
a common knowledge of the economic value of a life, but the 
principle needs extension into the broader and surely not less 
important range of general, sexual, and personal hygiene. 
This is more than a matter of impersonal political economy 
that in the hidden pages of a book seeks the greatest good of 
the greatest number, for it concerns,-and of course in a vitally 
personal way, every family head, as well as every individual 
whatever who has dependents, or who is dependent on the 
earning powers of another. A scientifically sound knowledge 
of hygiene and of prophylaxis is obviously a large part of the 
personal capital for this excellent investment in long life. The 
insurance companies and the tuberculosis societies have the 
data—why are they not taught in some impressively interesting 
form to the children and (by other means) to the men and 
women of our land? Who uses most of the medical school 
buildings in the evening? 

With no intention of enlisting in the ranks of patent medicine 
makers in offering a panacea for the ills of public elementary 
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school hygiene (not as a subject now, but as a condition) there 
is one expedient which might go far, further than appears, per- 
haps, at first sight, to accomplish several things at once in the 
direction of improvement. (The apparent reasons for making 
this pretension will be found below.) The formula is simple, 
and the materials at hand in every indoor schoolroom in the 
world: Systematically and continually open wide the windows 
for five minutes or so every half hour whatever the weather, 
and require the children to practice during that time marching, 
gymnastics, etc., carefully adapted to the temperature outside 
and to the age of the pupils. This practice of course in prin- 
ciple, is in vogue in many schools (e. g. those of New York 
City), but not on the efficient scale, with the system or with the 
effects probably that are here contemplated and proposed. The 
present intent is to suggest its vigorous performance as a 
routine part of the regimen throughout every school day in 
the year, as a part of the pupils’ training, and with the same 
enthusiasm and intelligence and originality that the really good 
teacher displays in other respects. 

Let us look at some of the results that might reasonably be 
expected from the action of such a system, and note its proba- 
ble advantages, as well as discuss objections that might be 
made to it by some of the parents and teachers. 

It is too often forgotten that the human brain developed from 
the brute brain largely as an organ of motor co-ordination and 
control, and not as an organ of ‘‘mind”’ in the still too frequent 
narrow use of that term. Another circumstance besides is still 
too frequently ignored by pedagogues, namely, the inherent 
impulse to activity that is at the very foundation of child life. 
On these two basal biologic principles depend the educational 
doctrine of attention. But attention is in its nature inhibitory 
primarily, inhibitory of distractions, and thertfore in a sense 
is unnatural except in its reflex or “‘passive’’ form determined 
by interest. The outcome of these theoretic facts is that young 
children should not be expected to attend for more than a short 
period at a time to anything that does not itself impel attention. 
An hour is certainly far too long for any school exercise for a 
child (and too long for the average college student). It is only 
at a prodigious actual waste of nerve energy that a boy or girl 
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is compelled to ‘‘attend’’ as long as this. In practice they do 
not really attend more than half an hour, however close the 
appearance of it; meanwhile the mind. does not learn, and in 
fact tends to become lethargic, and besides to acquire the habit 
of inattention. This then is one general reason why the fresh 
air and the exercise of the proposed plan would be a benefit—it 
would keep body and mind, in short the attention, widely and 
more interestedly awake.* 

From another point of view half-hourly open windows and 
light bodily exercise would go far toward preventing that psy- 
chophysical school fatigue that we have set forth already, and 
mainly for the following physiologic reasons :— 

In the first place that, perhaps katabolic, fatigue of the indi- 
vidual neurones of the nerve masses of which we spoke would 
at least be lessened by thus giving them a larger nutrition 
supply and exhaust, so to say. The cerebral circulation would 
be hastened, and the katabolic waste from the chromatin masses 
of the brain cells would be more rapidly taken away by this 
frequent acceleration of the lymph, for the latter would then 
osmose through the capillaries and thence soak through the 
neural tissues faster. 

In the second place, a really abundant and truly adequate 
ventilation would be afforded by the plan, and it is not easy to 
see how else such a valuable approximation to staying out of 
doors could be secured. The normally ceaseless and inherent 
movement of ameba wholly stops after the animal has been 
placed about an hour in water containing no free oxygen. The 
human nervous system especially seems to be dependent for 
normally unfatigued activity on an abundance of this vital gas. 
Into the chemical details of this matter we do not need to go, and 
it is necessary for emphasis only to refer to the difference of 
mental sprightliness of persons in an ill-ventilated room and 
when in the open air. 

Again, practically, the large saving of money by any method 
of school construction that would avoid the highly expensive 
installation and running of ventilating apparatus would be 


* See a series of six articles on the physiology of attention to be published 


by the writer in the American Physical Education Review during the coming 
winter, 1910-11. 
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surely a matter of great importance,—thousands of dollars, at 
least, annually, in any considerable and ‘in any growing city 
would be saved—perhaps, indeed, enough to build the much 
desired but expensive ‘‘new schoolhouse’’! This financial 
phase of the problem should appeal especially to rapidly grow- 
ing cities, for through the open windows of the future school- 
rooms, multiplying so fast, would come unlimited normal 
out-door air into every school building, however elaborate, at no 
expense. 

A third and much disturbing manifestation of school fatigue 
is what every one is familiar with as ‘‘the fidgets.”* One sees 
it in young children especially, but many active adults, even, 
whenever the convenient excuse offers and they fail to go to 
church, are apt to experience this unpleasant condition toward 
Sunday evening! Its chief physiologic cause has already been 
implied at least. Its invariable and easy relief is to be readily 
had by muscular exertion especially of a sort that exercises a 
large mass of the musculature, and notably soon, as all persons 
are aware, by walking in the open air. Here properly to be 
complete our discussion should include the whole important 
and basal relationship between muscular innervation and the 
mental process. Suffice it to say, however, that they are of 
course inter-dependent, and that the continual irritation of the 
cord and brain in this fidgety state precludes all excellent mental 
effort, and makes remembering nearly impossible. On the 
other hand frequent and widespread muscular exertion, such as 
proper marching, frees the muscles (half the mass of the body, 
be it remembered) of their over-accumulated impulse to con- 
stant activity, and relieves the central nervous system of the 
abnormally strong kinesthetic stimuli coming from them. The 
ordinary one-piece recess is obviously not adequate to prevent 
in young pupils this common hygienic defect of the schools. 
This is one of the most conspicuous elements of ‘‘fatigue.”’ 

A fourth, and it may well be the most important factor per- 
haps of school fatigue, comes from what we may call some 
degree of circulatory, and particularly vasomotor, stasis. This 
involves importantly the decrease of lymphatic tissue flushing 
that has been already referred to. The vasomotor and general 
hydraulic mechanism of the brain is undoubtedly one of the most 
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elaborate sets of apparatus in the whole hemo-lymph circula- 
tion of the body. It is only by frequent muscular exercise that 
the cerebral and spinal vasomotor action can be kept lively,— 
in part because of the conspicuous reciprocal action between 
the cerebral blood and that of the muscles and abdominal 
viscera. -A frequent shaking up of the blood supply of the 
brain is the surest means, we may well suppose, of avoiding 
**mental’’ and general fatigue in school as elsewhere, especially 
when really abundant oxygen is at hand to aid the metabolism 
of the brain, the other nerves and the muscles. 

The last element of school fatigue that we mentioned was eye 
strain,—a subject that has been as extensively discussed for 
many years as it deserves to be, for it certainly is an important 
factor. Frequent periods of exercise of the muscles while 
marching about the room would effectually minimize this sort 
of strain on the brain by changing the optical focus and by vas- 
cular relief in the eyes and complex optic centers. 

But considerations other than those of school fatigue enter 
this problem. For example, it has been well said by some one 
that under-exposure and under-exercise shorten more lives than 
does more explicit disease. We need not however, call up the 
antique Spartan problem as to the ‘‘toughening’’ of children by 
exposure, for that relates more especially to persons of less than 
school age. Few authorities it is likely would deny the entire 
safety and great importance of habituating children at the age 
of say eight years to a normal amount of exposure to cold air 
and even to cold wet air. In normal individuals (and such 
only should be in the regular public schools) ‘‘colds’’ come at 
least very rarely from such exposure, and pneumonia perhaps 
never. Sudden changes in room temperature (the humidity 
should be always high) are seldom harmful so long as the vaso- 
motor apparatus, especially in the skin, is in vigorous condi- 
tion. The practice here proposed for schools would accomplish 
both at once of these conditions—toughening of the skin and 
the perfection of vasomotion. Moreover, it would teach ample 
ventilation in the only way it can be effectively taught, namely, 


_by continual example, so that more or less open windows the 


year round would be soon universal in the homes—in itself a 
valuable achievement in the lodgings of the average school 
child, for warmth need not be sacrificed. 
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This practice would naturally aid in the warfare against 
tuberculosis. Moreover, it would make much less common the 
infection of other pupils with diphtheria, scarlatina, measles, 
etc., from the cases that are sure occasionally to escape detec- 
tion by the school nurses and the teacher. 

The toilet rooms might, when necessary, be visited at these 
semi-hourly rest and ventilation periods. Furthermore a defi- 
nite one-piece recess would not be necessary, although usually 
desirable in addition to still further lessen school fatigue. 

In general it is impossible to believe that this practice effi- 
ciently carried out would not lead to much better attention from 
the pupils; make their work more vigorous and, in general 
more efficient, partly because more pleasant; and give it both 
more snap and more interest, while relieving wholly that rest- 
lessness of body and mind which is so frequently the immediate 
cause of minor misbehavior. 

Objections to this plan would come in three ways chiefly, as 
it seems. In the first place, there would be a tendency in the 
less progressive school managements to oppose it as an innova- 
tion, because involving a necessary slight rearrangement of the 
school curriculum. But this same inertia is liable to oppose 
the adopting of any sort of labor-causing improvement, and 
need not be further answered. 

Some of the teachers themselves might at first think it an 
additional burden on an already much underpaid profession, 
for the proper carrying out of the plan would demand at least 
an elementary knowledge of physical exercises. At the pres- 
ent time of rapid advance in physical education, however, 


among all classes and particularly among all teachers, this 
par objection would seem to have little force, since the 

nowledge and labor involved is now an indispensable requisite 
of every sort of class instructors of youth. Besides, the fre- 
quent change would rest the teachers hardly less than their 
pupils. 

Whatever parents might find fault with the practice would be 
unworthy of serious notice simply because their objection, as 
has been perhaps now sufficiently demonstrated, would be due to 
ignorance of modern hygiene. On the other hand the intelli- 
gent majority of parents would welcome heartily the inevitable 
addition that it would make to the health-giving knowledge of 
oe children, and to their general efficiency in their school 
work. 
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Some Suggestions Concerning Interest 


FRANK D. BLODGETT, PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND PEDAGOGICS, STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


T seems almost superfluous when there has already 
been written such an abundance of valuable ma- 
terial on the subject of interest for any one to 
add to the amount. The purpose of this article, 
however, is not to increase material but to dimin- 
ish it; not to expand but to simplify. The ideas 
herein presented have been used by the writer in 
his pedagogical classes in normal work, and the 

fact that they have apparently been of practical value to some 

students has influenced him to reduce them to written form. 

Since the fact is conceded that interest is fundamental in edu- 

cation any new presentation or simplification of that funda- 

mental may be worthy of consideration. 

The doctrine of Herbart that the specific object of instruction 
is to develop many-sided, harmonious, direct interest marked 
an epoch in educational progress. Let us recall Herbart’s well- 
known classification of interest and consider a few ideas that 
are directly suggested by it. The kinds of interest, he says, 
are two: first, interest in knowledge; second, interest in society. 
The first kind may be either empirical or speculative or aes- 
thetic; the second either sympathetic or social or religious. In 
other words the dominating interest of each life may be along 
any one of six lines, and will lie in one or the other of the two 
general groups. 

The problem of the teacher seems to be to assist in the devel- 
opment of a human being by presenting knowledge to his mind: 
in other words to act as a go-between, to perform an introduc- 
tion. On the one hand lies the great field of knowledge, of 
fact, of achievement; on the other a group of human beings. 
The first group is to be presented to the second in such a man- 
ner that the best and highest in the second may be developed. 
The person not a teacher who says to the teacher that the latter’s 
work must be monotonous since he has to go over and over 
again the same subjects fails to grasp the other side of the 
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problem. He fails to see that no matter how old the facts the 
new minds to which these facts are to be presented furnish a 
condition of affairs that prevents absolutely any condition of 
sameness from confronting a teacher. The best teacher, then, 
will be one who is interested in knowledge and in society at 
the same time: that is, interested in the facts to be presented 
and in the pupils who are to receive the facts. 

It is very obvious that the first group just mentioned, i. e., 
the facts, is a more constant and a more definite factor in the 
problem than is the second group, i. e., the pupils. A genius in 
knowledge of facts may be a very poor teacher because of his 
little knowledge of the human element in education. The 
great student of facts may or*may not be a great student of 


‘human beings. Hence the explanation as to why so many 


profound scholars cannot teach is evident. The tendency on 
the part of so many of our educational institutions to make the 
number of degrees possessed by a candidate and the number 
of books he has written the only requisite for securing a teach- 
ing position is to be deplored. On the other hand, interest in 
human beings alone with a very limited command of facts and 
poor scholarship tends to produce a teacher whose work is 
unstable and unsafe,—one more likely to strive for showy effects 
than for genuine worth. 

But to return to the classification under discussion. There 
seem to be cross lines connecting very closely the three sub- 
heads of each group with the three of the other group. The 
mind that finds greatest interest in empirical knowledge and the 
mind that finds greatest interest in society in the sympathetic 
group are alike characterized by the interrogation ‘‘what.’’ 
‘‘What is this object?’’ says the former; ‘‘what can I do for 
you?”’ says the latter. So, too, the second sub-heads in each 
group are characterized by the ever-present ‘‘why.’’ ‘‘Why 
is this fact so?’’ says the former; ‘‘why is this social condition 
so?’’ says the latter. So with the third sub-heads: both the 
mind of aesthetic interest in knowledge and of religious inter- 
est in society are characterized by exclamations, ‘‘ How beauti- 
full’’ ‘‘how sad!’’ ‘‘how sublime!”’ they both say. 

We may then rearrange the classification of Herbart. We 
may say that interest expresses itself in three ways: (1) By the 
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question ‘‘What,’’ which includes the empirical and sympa- 
thetic minds. (2) By the question ‘‘Why,’’ which includes the 
speculative and social minds. (3) By some exclamation of 
appreciation, wonder, admiration or their opposites, which 
includes the aesthetic and religious minds. It is difficult to 
characterize this group by a single word, but perhaps the excla- 
mation ‘‘Ah!’’ will serve the purpose, although the idea con- 
veyed by it is incomplete and perhaps somewhat misleading. 

Examining these three classes more critically it becomes 
evident that here we have found the relationship between 
Herbart’s division and that of President Hadley. President 
Hadley, it will be recalled, has divided minds into three domi- 
nating types: the economic or practical, the scientific or fact- 


seeking and the aesthetic or emotional. It is obvious that the: 


question ‘‘what’’ is the keynote of the economic or practical 
mind. ‘‘What is this good for,’’ ‘‘what is this worth,’’ are 
questions ever present in this type of mind. In equal degree 
the question ‘‘why’’ dominates the scientific or fact-seeking 
mind. ‘‘Why does A precede B?’’ ‘‘why does this phenomenon 
occur?’’ questions the scientific mind. And the mind that con- 
tents itself with exclamations of admiration or disapproval is 
the aesthetic mind. 

Of course, few minds are of an extreme type exemplifying 
one phase to the exclusion of all others. But it is reasonable 
to believe that in each mind one approach to interest is more 
direct than the others. While it is true, in a measure, that 
pupils are likely to be interested in any subject in which a 
teacher of strong personality is interested, it is also evident that 
the path of least resistance toward that interest is conditioned 
by the pupil’s particular type of mind. 

A leading educational writer has urged that no one can make 
things interesting, for they are interesting if only the observer 
can secure the right point of view. The teacher, however, 
must so present the facts that the minds of the class from their 
various points of view can see the qualities that will most 
interest them. Attracted at first by these particular qualities it 
is by no means unlikely that their minds may so develop that 
other points of view may attract them as well. 
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Correspondence Schools 


FRANK HERBERT PALMER, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NSTRUCTION by correspondence has passed 

the experimental stage. It has become a world- 
wide movement and lays its claim upon the 
attention of the student of educational affairs. 
’ It can never be favorably compared with oral in- 
struction where the latter is available. For the 
| direct personal influence of a living teacher must 
always remain the one greatest asset of a course 
of education. The familiar definition of a college as a log with 
Mark Hopkins on one end and a student on the other, expresses 
a truth that cannot be gainsaid; namely, that personality out- 
flowing from a master mind is the mightiest force in the inspi- 
ration and instruction of other minds. When this force must 
exert itself through the medium of the printed page there can- 
not help being more or less loss from the resistance offered by 
the transmitting medium. Nevertheless there are thousands, 
yes millions, of people so situated that they cannot sit on a log 
with a great teacher. For many of these instruction by corre- 
spondence is the next best thing,—and a great boon. Increas- 
ing multitudes are finding this out, and taking up courses of 
study by correspondence, to their own edification and to the 
decided advantage of the state. For by means of such courses 
the general average of public intelligence is raised. The move- 
ment is distinctly in the line of good citizenship, and should 
have the sympathy and support of all who are intelligently in- 
terested in the progress of the race. 





HISTORY OF THE MOVEMENT 


Instruction by correspondence is an outgrowth of the univer- 
sity extension movement which originated in England in 1868. 
Societies were formed in that country for the encouragement of 
home study, and plans or outlines were prepared to guide the 
reading of those who became interested. In 1873 the idea 
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crossed the water and a similar society was formed in Boston 
which added correspondence with its members as an integral 
part of its plan. Ten years later a ‘‘Correspondence Univer- 
sity’’ was formed in New York State with headquarters at 
Ithaca, with a board of instructors from different colleges and 
universities. It offered at low cost helpful instruction by 
correspondence to such persons as could not leave their homes 
for attendance at established institutions of learning. The 
Chautauqua movement soon followed and became very popular 
throughout the country. The late Dr. William R. Harper, on 
assuming the presidency of Chicago University at its establish- 
ment in 1892, endorsed the method and made it a part of the 
work of the University as a Correspondence Division of the Uni- 
versity Extension Department. From the first the movement 
has had the co-operation and support of the colleges and 
universities, many of the professors in which have been the 
instructors in the various courses offered by the correspondence 
schools. There are said to be now over two hundred such 
schools in the United States. One of the largest of these, the 
International Correspondence Schools of Scranton, Penn., 
claims to have enrolled in the twenty years of its existence 
1,281,800 names. It has about five hundred instructors and 
furnishes instruction in 203 subjects. 


METHODS 


The name suggests the distinctive difference between corre- 
spondence schools and ordinary institutions of learning. 
Residence and fixed hours of attendance upon recitation are 
not required, and the student may pursue his regular employ- 
ment so long as he finds time to do the required amount of 
study. The mails afford the means of communication between 
teacher and pupil. Text-books are recommended, directions 
are given, outlines, examination papers and test questions are 
furnished, and the student is encouraged to consult the in- 
structor in regard to difficulties encountered. He is thus car- 
ried along and trained under expert direction for more efficient 
service in his work or profession; and prepared, if such is his 
desire, for some other trade, or for advancement to a more 
responsible position. 
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From the catalogue of The Home Correspondence School of 
Springfield, Mass.,* the strongest and largest school of this kind 
having headquarters in New England, we quote the following 
paragraph, showing in more detail the method of procedure:— 

‘‘Suppose yourself to be one of five hundred pupils enrolled 
in arithmetic, we will say, in The Home Correspondence 
School. You know none of them, and most likely none of 
them know you. But a text-book—the best that we can find— 
is sent to every pupil, and to everyone is likewise sent a bundle 
of paper and of blanks to be used as directed; but, chief in 
importance of all, there is sent a carefully prepared Syllabus of 
lesson-assignments. Each assigned lesson will cover so many 
pages or sections, so many explanations to be read in the book, 
so many rules to be learned and applied, and so many examples 
to be worked out, or problems solved. All needed additional 
explanations are given in the Syllabus, and difficult examples 
are solved so as to make clear to the pupil the meaning of an 
operation. 

‘Then there are given to the pupil some questions to answer, 
some work to do, some problem to solve, or some principle to 
recite, and all this is to be sent back to his teacher as a Report 
upon this lesson, by which his correspondence teacher can see 
how well the lesson has been learned, and what help the pupil 
needs. With this Report the pupil also sends back all well- 
considered questions he wishes to ask, and applies for any aid 
which he thinks he needs. The correspondence teacher 
promptly examines this Report, corrects its ‘errors, makes sug- 
gestions, and answers all questions asked. . . . Each lesson- 
assignment is intended to be about a week’s work of an hour 
or two a day, and it is hoped and expected that one such lesson 
will be completed each week, and a report of it be sent back to 
The School. A year’s study will thus be about forty weekly 
lessons. The pupil may advance as much faster than a lesson 
a week as he is able.’’ On successful completion of a course of 
study a diploma or certificate of attainment is awarded. 


*We take pleasure in commending this catalogue to the attention of our 
readers. It is rich in suggestion, and well worth owning and reading. It' will 
be sent free on application to the school, 368 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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SCOPE 


Schools of this character are usually incorporated under the 
laws of some state, and are managed by a responsible board of 
directors including presidents and professors of leading literary 
institutions. The school above referred to has the following 
main departments: Academic and Preparatory; Agricultural; 
Commercial; Normal; Civil Service. 

The Academic and Preparatory Department includes every- 
thing required for entrance to college and many additional 
courses of college grade. The courses in English are given by 
Prof. Genung of Amherst; Latin, by Prof. Harkness of Brown; 
Greek, by Prof. Chase of Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth 
of New York University, etc. Courses in Psychology are given 
by Dr. Dawson of the Hartford Theological Seminary, and 
courses in the New Testament by Dr. Hatch of the General 
Theological Seminary of New York City. The Agficultural 
Department offers a complete course in Agriculture, also 
special courses in Soils, Fertilizers, Farm Crops and Animal 
Husbandry under Prof. Brooks and Prof. Gribben of the Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural College; a course in Veterinary Science 
under Dr. Paige of the same institution; courses in Horticul- 
ture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening and Forestry under 
Prof. Craig and Prof. Batchelor of Cornell University; a course 
in Poultry Culture under Prof. Graham of Hampton Institute, 
formerly Professor of Poultry Culture at the Connecticut 
Agriculture College; and a course in Agricultural Bacteriology 
under Dr. Henry W. Conn of Wesleyan University. 

The principal of the Commercial Department is J. Frank 
Drake, a graduate of Dartmouth College and of the Tuck 
School of Administration and Finance. The courses cover 
Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, Elemen- 
tary Law and other commercial branches. 

The principal of the Normal Department is Dr. Alfred H. 
Campbell, formerly principal of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School. In addition to a Normal and an Advanced 
Normal Course there are special courses in Primary Methods, 
School Music, Elementary and Advanced Pedagogy, Science 
and Art of Teaching, and a Kindergarten Course. 
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The Civil Service Department offers special courses to pre- 
pare for examinations for positions in the government service, 
such as Post Office, Railway Mail, Custom House, Depart- 
mental Clerkships, etc. The principal of this department is 
Mr. W. Stanwood Field of the Boston Public Schools. The 
Civil Service text-books published by The Home Correspond- 
ence School have been adopted during the past year as regular 
text-books for class use by nearly six hundred business colleges, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and public evening schools. 


THE COST 


The cost of a course in a correspondence school differs, of 
course, according to circumstances, but it is always low as 
compared with the expense of a course in an ordinary resident 
school away from the pupil’s own home. In the Springfield 
school the fee for a full course of forty lessons, including 
books, lesson outlines, stationery and personal instruction is 
$20. This is payable in advance, but special arrangements are 
sometimes made to receive it in monthly payments. A certifi- 
cate of membership, entitling the holder to be registered as a 
student, and to share in all the privileges of the school, includ- 
ing free text-books and all stationery, is issued upon enroll- 
ment. This certificate continues in force for two years, and 
allows the student that length of time in which to complete a 
year, a half year or any less amount of scheduled work. This 
period may be extended for an additional year on account of 
sickness or other good cause on payment of a fee of $1. 


SUMMARY OF ADVANTAGES 


First, Correspondence schools meet the needs of multitudes 
of people who cannot give up their jobs, and who have not the 
money to go to resident schools and colleges. 

Second, They enable ambitious young people to get a good 
preparation for colleges or scientific schools; and they furnish 
the opportunity to become more skilled in their work, and 
therefore to be in line for promotion and better pay, to ordinary 
clerks, citizens and workmen in various lines of employment. 

Third, The courses of study are adapted to the time the 
student has at his disposal. The student may enroll at any 
time, and the school is in session throughout the year. 
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Fourth, Instruction is purely individual, the student is not 
crowded through a course without thoroughly understanding 
each step. The length of t: .e required for its completion is 
measured by his capacity for work, the time he gives to it, and 
his application. 

Fifth, Throughout the entire course the student is under the 
skillful direction of competent teachers, who invite inquiry 
upon all difficulties and obscurities that may come up in con- 
nection with it. 

Sixth, The text-books used as the basis of instruction are the 
best procurable for their respective purposes. They do not 
need to be supplemented by the purchasefof a large number of 
other books for collateral reading. 

Seventh, The cost is low. 

Eighth, The school uses its influence to aid its graduates in 
finding positions suited to their capacity andfattainments. 


Madi 


Examination Questions for Homer’s Iliad 


MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


1. What people regarded the IL1Ap as its greatest literary produc- 
tion? What influence did this people exert in connection with the 
civilization of Europe? What phase of racial development is 
reflected in the poem? 

2. Describe the geographical distribution of the Hellenic race at 
the period when the ILIAD was composed. What part of this region 
was regarded as the home land of the race? In what part of the 
region did tradition locate the birthplace of Homer? 

3. What themes are naturally most popular in the songs and stories 
of a vigorous and imaginative race which has no written history? 
By what process do such songs and stories tend to gravitate into 
groups or cycles? 

4. Describe in its essential incidents the story of the Siege of Troy 
as developed in the Epic Cycle of which it is the theme. What 
part of the story is related in the In1ap? What great Latin Epic is 
based on this same story? 

5. Give the location of and describe the Ilios or Troy before whose 
walls the scene of the In1ap is laid. Give some account of the 
modern excavations in this region. 

6. At what point in the Trojan War does the In1ap open? For 
how long a time does the action of the story poem continue? 

7. Describe in detail the opening scenes of the story. 

8. Who is the hero of the In1ap? What are his parentage, age 
and character? Give the location of Phthia and of Mount Pelion. 

9. Describe the cause and the results of Achilles’ ‘‘wrath’’—the 
theme of Book I. 

10. What is the position of Agamemnon in the host of the Greeks? 
How does he compare with Achilles in age and character? in the 
nature and source of his power? Give the location of Mycenae. 

11. Identify the following: Menelaos, Odysseus, Ajax, son of 
Telamon, Nestor, Diomedes. Locate the dominions of each. 

12. Give a word picture of the situation within the walls of Troy 
when the story of the IL1ap opens? 

13. Identify Priam, Hector, Alexander or Paris, Helen, Antenor, 
Aeneas. In what respects do the Trojans differ from the Greeks? 
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14, Make a distinction between the Homeric idea of the worship 
of the gods and what is now implied by the word ‘‘religion.’’ 
What makes the Homeric gods angry? How may they be placated? 
What effect has the anger or favorable disposition of a god on the 
fortunes of mortals? 

15. Give the Greek and the Latin name of the ruler of the gods. 
What are the nature and extent of his power over other gods? Give 
the Greek and the Latin name of his consort. What is the Homeric 
conception of Olympus? 

16. Name the principal Olympic gods and the special province 
of each in the government of the universe. Where does the ILIAD 
locate the realm of Hades (Pluto), and what was his office in 
connection with the human race? 

17. What form of social order is portrayed inthe In1ap? From 
what qualities did a king derive his power and influence? 

18. What part do the women play in the In1ap? What indica- 
tions are given of the social position and influence of women? 

19. Describe the appearance of an Homeric hero. To what social 
class did he invariably belong? Of what material were his arms 
and armor made? Describe his chariot and his fighting tactics. 

20. Enumerate the pathetic and dramatic episodes of the Ixr1ap. 
Describe in detail any two of these. 

21. Mention 10 of the stereotyped epithets used by Homer in the 
In1ap and discuss the appropriateness of each. 

22. Describe the peculiar Homeric simile and give five illus- 
trations. 

23. Describe the location and arrangement of the camp of the 
Greeks. What was the importance to the Greeks of their ships? 
How were the ships protected from danger? What is indicated as to 
the distance between the rampart of the Greeks and the walls of 
Troy? 

24. Read carefully the 24th Book of the IL1ap and from it esti- 
mate the comparative force in the Homeric age of (1) the duty of 
hospitality as against the duty of revenge; (2) of the idea of ami- 
cable agreement as against the instinct of irreconcilable hostility, 
(3) of chivalrous respect for the virtues of a vanquished foe as 
against the brute instinct of unrestrained enjoyment of victory. 

25. Mention some of the reasons why the Ixrap has occupied so 
large a space in the thoughts and affections of mankind. 





Editorial 


HE Boston meeting of the National Education Association has 
7 passed into history. It made history. Various prognostica 
tions promulgated by flamboyant editorial writers did not materi- 
alize; and some remarkable things that were unheralded did happen. 
It would not be difficult to find fault with some of the happenings at 
this meeting. The utterances of now and then one of the regular 
speakers as well as volunteers were far from wise or temperate, 
as, for instance, the tirade that was fulminated against the colleges 
by a high school principal, who, in making the colleges mere con- 
gregations of young men ‘‘absorbed in puerile and trivial interests’” 
and presided over by professors who are ‘‘unable and unwilling to 
enforce serious attention from their students,’’ admitted that even as 
he spoke he felt like ‘‘a guilty boy swearing at his grandmother.’’ 

There was also about the election of officers too much of the atmos- 
phere of a political convention. The candidacy of Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young for the presidency of the Association was pregnant with spec- 
tacular features. One of our esteemed contemporaries several weeks 
before the meeting, editorially dared any man to stand up and vote 
for any other candidate than Mrs. Young. To do so was set forth 
in a conglomeration of superlatives as the crime of crimes in the 
twentieth century. Mrs. Young was elected in spite of the over- 
zealous and intemperate efforts of such would-be friends, and will 
make an excellent president. The only regret is that this could not 
have been brought about in a more dignified manner; and in general 
we would protest against faddists and extremists being thrust into 
prominence in the meetings of this body, which should be and really 
is worthy of the utmost confidence and respect of the entire popula- 
tion of the country. Spectacular utterances and occurrences naturally 
get into the papers and come to the fore. They misrepresent the 
real spirit of the meetings. It is another illustration of the truth of 
the old saying that ‘‘a man’s foes are they of his own household.’’ 


SIDE, however, from all littlenesses, which were merely inci- 
dental, the Boston meeting was a grand and uplifting one. 
About fifteen thousand educators were assembled in our fair city. 
Copley Square, the center of the gathering, is full of historic and 
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artistic suggestions, and an ideal headquarters for such a meeting. 
The old Art Museum was arranged, without regard to expense, for 
the comfort and accommodation of the visitors. The speakers for 
the most part were the ablest educators of the land, and real contri- 
butions of utmost value to the welfare of the country were made in 
their addresses. The total impression made upon one who followed 
the program by attendance and by reading the press accounts of the 
meetings, was uplifting and inspiring. Take for instance Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall’s suggestive statement summarizing the Child Study 
movement :— 


**Child study,’’ said he, ‘‘has applied itself to education and done 
most to make it scientific and professional. We are now organizing 
to extend this work to some eighty species of child welfare agencies 
outside of the school, dealing with defective, delinquent, dependent, 
vicious, sickly classes, and with health and disease, recreation : 
eugenics, etc. A National Child Welfare Conference uniting these 
has just held its second annual five-days’ meeting. Our practical 
ends are that every social worker and all connected with these insti- 
tutions must now draw upon the vast fund of paidology, and make 
their work more effective in the interests not only of the child, but 
of themselves. The hundreds of thousands of children in these insti- 
tutions are a magnificent field for scientific study, and this field is 
now largely unutilized. We must study these children intensively, 
gathering all information from their hereditary defects, their per- 
sonal records, with a view not merely to ameliorate their condition, 
but to prevent the growth of this enormous and growing drag upon 
the progress of civilization. We can cure only when we know the 
causes. Every pupil in the higher grades should be instructed, as a 
part of his good citizenship, to know about these institutions. 
Every normal school, college and university which trains teachers 
should give a special course in order that the school may be brought 
into sympathetic touch with these philanthropic agencies, and it 
should also do extension work in its environment to help to co-ordi- 
nate the various institutions and to make their community a better 
place for children to live in, with committees on playgrounds, mov- 
ing pictures, school and home yard decorations, gardens, milk supply 
for infants in the summer, probation, boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
every active agency to prevent vice and crime, and to promote per- 
sonal and civic virtue.’’ 


It is such addresses as these that make these gatherings and the 
National Education Association itself worth while. 
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‘ N 7E respectfully suggest the adoption of the Australian Ballot 

system in the National Education Association elections. In 
the recent meeting of this body much heat, physical, mental and 
sentimental, would have been avoided, much time saved, and a 
great deal more dignity preserved had the Australian system been 
used. It is always fairer, more dignified, more expeditious. Polls 
could be opened for the third or the fourth day of the convention 
when every one had been given time to get there; official ballots 
could be printed giving the names of the candidates in nomination; 
each active member’s name could be checked off on the address list 
as he entered the polling place, thus avoiding all possible danger of 
any vote being cast by a person who was not an active member. 
Each voter would cast his vote deliberately and privately, under 
conditions wholly free from the excitements that often exist in 
crowded assemblies where a hand or voice vote is taken. And the 
result could be counted with much greater assurance of accuracy. 
We can think of no objections to the change to this method. We 
would be glad to see the matter discussed in other educational 


papers. 


HERE are many ‘‘little things’’ that are thoroughly worth 
: doing in the class room and that make up that subtle something 
which is sometimes called the ‘‘atmosphere’’ of the school. One of 
these ‘‘little’’ things, and after all we are the more inclined to call 
it a ‘‘great’’ thing, is the requirement of courtesy in all the relations 
of teacher to teacher, teacher to pupils and pupils to teachers and to 
each other. In the daily routine of school work there are countless 
opportunities for the exercise of this virtue. If character is the 
ultimate end of the entire process of education,—and few persons 
would deny that it is,—then the cultivation of courtesy is one of the 
things for which every teacher should strive. For courtesy means 
self-control, chivalrous sentiments toward the opposite sex, respect 
for superiors, recognition of the rights of equals, and kindly consid- 
eration for all. 

A friend lamented in our hearing the other day, the decadence of 
this good, old-fashioned virtue. This friend had just come into the 
city from the suburbs in an electric car. She had seen a number of 
young men, clerks, school pupils, etc., rush into the car, jostling 
the other passengers and monopolizing the seats, making it necessary 
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for many ladies and some feeble old people to become strap-hangers. 
The boisterous demonstrations and loud conversation of these young 
men were annoying to all. The remedy for such ill-bred manners 
should, of course, first be found in the home. But, alas, many 
homes are incapable of furnishing the instruction and example 
needed. The school exists to make up for the deficiencies of the 
home, and here is one of its splendid opportunities. Its aim should 
be to produce an atmosphere of refinement which shall be felt out- 
side as well as inside the schoolroom. We know of schools where 
this is happily the case. The community is not long in finding it 
out when a true gentleman or a real lady is at the head of the school. 
The influences emanating from such a personality are far-reaching. 
The point is one to be seriously meditated upon in taking up the 
duties of a new school year. 


OVA SCOTIA offers to the tired brain worker an exceptionally 
attractive vacation opportunity. We believe that it is destined 
to become more and more popular with teachers whose work lies near 
to the ports of New York or Boston. Steamers leave each of these ports 
frequently throughout the summer season for Halifax (Plant Line 
from Boston) or Yarmouth and Digby (Dominion Atlantic Line), 
and passage rates are reasonable. The voyage is a short one and 
gives the tourist a real taste of ocean travel, thus broadening the 
experience of those who have never been to sea. Once on shore 
one finds himself in a new environment and soon realizes that he is 
making a brief foreign tour though he has but just left his native 
land. The people of the province are most kindly and hospitable and 
do their best to make visitors comfortable and happy. 

Among the advantages of a tour to Nova Scotia may be mentioned 
the following: The climate is always cool and invigorating. There 
are no hot nights, which means the luxury of peaceful sleep under 
one or more blankets at a season when at home we might be swelter- 
ing in a muggy temperature of 80 degrees or higher at midnight. 
There is an abundance of beautiful natural scenery. The sea scenery 
is of great variety. The recently opened Halifax and Southwestern 
Railway follows the Atlantic Ceast line with its incessant indenta- 
tions,—a region of multitudinous bays, harbors, bold headlands and 
alluring beaches, where one may wander over stretches of white sand, 
bathe in splendid surf, pick up fascinatingly smooth and rounded peb- 
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bles, or stand on rugged bluffs and watch the sea craft pass and 
repass in their various vocations and avocations. Deep-sea fishing, 
trout and salmon fishing in the lakes and streams, gunning of various 
kinds, from deer, bear and moose hunting down through almost the 
whole catalogue of sea fowl to the snipe and upland plover, will allure 
those whose tastes run in this direction. Botanizing, geologizing and 
various other branches of nature study are attractive to others. And 
for all there are the delights of long drives and rides, of boating, of 
pic-nicking and of just plain simple loafing in the delicious ozone- 
laden atmosphere. Along the line of the Dominion Atlantic Railway 
there is the charming Annapolis Valley, with ** Evangeline Land” so 
full of interest to all teachers of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ And 
all this is possible to the seeker after rest and recreation at a very low 
cost. The round trip to Yarmouth, plus stateroom and food ex route, 
would be covered by $15.00, and good wholesome board at a farm 
house can be secured at from four to six dollars a week. This kind 
of a vacation, for at least a part of the summer, pays good dividends 
in health, strength and enjoyment, and we cordially recommend it to 
the favorable consideration of our readers. 
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Foreign Notes 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


The anticipated arrival of Dr. Kerschensteiner in this country to 
take part in the fourth annual convention of the National Society for 
the promotion of Industrial Education, to be held in Boston in Novem- 
ber, calls attention to the fact that under his administration Munich 
has developed the most complete system of technical continuation 
schools to be found in any city. The basis of the specialized training 
for boys is laid in an eighth year which has been added to the elemen- 
tary school. Attendance during this year is compulsory for boys and the 
instruction is of an intensive nature, for of the 32 hours a week, 21 
are spent in wood and metal-work. drawing, mathematics and science, 
and two in gymnastics and swimming; the rest are given to literary 
subjects, including religion and modern German history. 

The remarkable results of this experiment are indicated by the fact 
that of 2,200 boys who left this highest class last year, 2,150 went a 
once into handword or other skilled employment. 

The general character of the continuation schools of Munich is set 
forth in a recent report of the Board of Education, England, as fol- 
lows : — 


The central principle is that only those continuation schools have 
an attractive power worth naming which work in the direction of the 
future calling of the pupils, and that such only can exert an educational 
influence onthe masses. For the boys this technical training is indispen- 
sable in the economic, and for the girls in the social interest of the 
state. Accordingly the courses are organized for each trade singly as 
far as possible and strictly with a view to its needs and usages. There 
are completely separate courses for druggists, saddlers, coopers, metal 
workers, watchmakers, lithographers, jewelers, to name only a few, 
each with its expert craftsman to teach the practice and theory, while 
the composition, arithmetic, bookkeeping and drawing are taught also 
by special teachers for the purposes of the special trade. The schools 
are considered, however, not only from the economic standpoint, but 
also from the point of view of civic and national training, by the in- 
clusion of religion, hygiene and citizenship. Technical and craft 
training alone are not thought enough to secure the general welfare ; 
they may promote merely the egoistic side of man, but the outlook of the 
individual should be widened to include an understanding of other trades 
and other nations, and an appreciation of his duties to the community 
and the state. The elementary schools cannot do this, but the continua- 
tion schools should. The ultimate aim of a national system of education 
should be to train men and women for the advancement of the state. 
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Munich is a city of 570,000 inhabitants. The elementary schools en- 
roll 67,000 children 6 to 14 years of age, and the continuation schools 
about 15,000 (6,000 boys, and 9,000 girls). Attendance at the latter 
is compulsory for boys from 14 to 18 years of age and for girls 13 to 
16. The schools are so organized that pupils pursue their specialties 
from four 10 six hours a week. 

For girls the 8th class of the elementary school is not yet compul- 
sory, and those who leave from the 7th class are obliged, from 13-16 
years, to attend the so-called Sonntagschu/e on Sundays or on Wednes- 
day afternoon for three hours. Those who leave from the 8th class 
generally come from the better working families, and these have only 
to attend the continuation Sonntagschule for one year, entering the 
third-year class. Many prefer, however, to join the optional continu- 
ation schools either in commercial or in domestic subjects, which give 
6 to 10 hours a week, not counting certain voluntary subjects. 

The instruction in the 8th class for girls is analogous to that for 
boys, but for the former its object is to give a strong bias for, and under- 
standing of, the duties of the home and family. The teaching is, there- 
fore, concentrated on cookery, needlework, domestic accounts, hygiene 
and the care of infants. An important factor in the system is the 
municipal labor bureau, which in 1907 placed apprentices from the 
elementary schools as follows : — 

Applications. Vacancies. Placed. 
Boys . : ° ° : . 1,829 2,345 1,560 
Girls . : ; ; : ° 279 452 241 

The city spends about a million marks ($238,000) a year on its tech- 
nical continuation classes; but the vigor of the system is due not only 
to the resolute expenditure of public money but to the active interest 
and even enthusiasm of the trade associations and of the small em- 
ployers, as well as of the large firms, and to the cordial collaboration 
between these and the school authorities. 

Continuation schools, their number, organization and attendance are 
subjects of earnest consideration in all countries. Ontario has special 
provision for schools of this class in districts that are not supplied with 
high schools. They are rapidly multiplying and everywhere show 
the tendency,to give the course of study a practical direction. The 
principal countries of Europe include continuation schools in their sys- 
tems of public instruction, and while they differ greatly ‘in their organ- 
ization and purposes in general, they have the form of classes, so ar- 
ranged that pupils attend from four to six hours or even eight hours a 
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week. Attendance upon these schools is obligatory in Wiirttemberg, 
Hungary and Switzerland (thirteen cantons). The law is simply per- 
missive on this point in Prussia, Scotland and four cantons of Switzer- 
land. The chief cities of Prussia have already adopted the compulsory 
principle. The development of continuation schools appears to be 
closely related to the growth of compulsory school attendance. 

In respect to this requirement the southern countries of Europe 
present a striking contrast to the northern. In Spain and Portugal the 
obligation covers only four years, and is seldom enforced for even that 
period. In Italy, by the law of July 8, 1904, the obligatory period 
was extended to six years in communes of 4,000 inhabitants, where a 
higher primary class ‘is maintained. In fact, nine tenths of the com- 
munes have less than the stated population, and in all these the obliga- 
tory school period is only three years, or for the ages 6-9. In Greece, 
where the traditions of learning are rapidly reviving, the compulsory 
period is seven years, ages 5 to 12. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 

The struggle between the Spanish government and the Vatican is 
similar in character to that which agitated France five years ago and 
which ended with the complete secularization of public schools. Such 
a result can scarcely be the outcome in Spain since devotion to the 
Church is there even more intense than loyalty to the Government. It 
is, however, universally admitted that primary education is in a deplor- 
able state, for which condition the Church is chiefly responsible since 
it controls the schools. The determination of Premier Canalejas to 
work reform in this respect deserves universal approval. 

The Russian Douma has given singular evidence of its incapacity 
for radical reform by the vote to destroy the local autonomy of Finland. 
Among the rights guaranteed to the Grand-duchy by the imperial 
pledge is that of controlling its schools. In the bill giving the Douma 
authority over the internal affairs of the province, instruction is specif- 
ically named. The action is stopped for the time being, by the op- 
position of the Imperial council, which is jealous of encroachments 
upon its own prerogatives. 

In Mexico, the month of September has been given up to the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the national independence. The inaugura- 
tion of the National University appointed for the twenty-second day 
of the month is one of the most important features of the program. 

A. T. S. 
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Book Notices 


Page, Esquire and Knight. Compiled and Edited by Marion Florence 
Lansing. Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, 35 cents. 

Delightful stories of knighthood are told in this small volume. Each story 
is given in simple and attractive language, and only the best tales of chivalry 
have been chosen. Many of them were gathered from ‘‘old histories and 
romances which have been heretofore practically inaccessible to children.’’ 
Sympathetic illustrations help to make up the attractiveness of, the book. 


An Outline of English History. By Norman Maclaren Trenhohm. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. Price, 50 cents. 

‘The aim of this Outline is to provide a companion and guide for students 
studying English history, on the basis of Prof. E. P. Cheyne’s History of 
England.’’ The author has been painstaking throughout in his endeavor to 
make the subject-matter of English history clearer and more significant to 
students. 


The American Rural School. Its Characteristics, its Future and its Prob- 
lems. By Harold Waldstein Foght, A.M. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $1.25 net. 

All who are interested in our American rural school life will be glad to 
note the suggestions and plans for perfecting the rural schools as given by 
the author of this book. He would awaken the rural teacher, the superin- 
tendent and the school board to the importance of being conversant with 
educational problems in general. He points out the shortcomings in the 
present rural school system, and where he sees plainly a practical remedy for 
any of these defects he gives in detail the course to pursue in its application. 
The progressive rural teacher will find much in the book that is helpful and 
stimulating. 


Teaching Geography in Elementary Schools. By R. L. Archer, M.A. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $1.10 net. 

In the last few years there have been many changes in the Higher Teaching 
of Geography. New ideas as to subject-matter have been evolved, and new 
methods worked out satisfactorily, but as yet little has been done toward set- 
ting forth these advanced ideas for practical use in the elementary schools. 
In this little book an attempt has been made to show that some of these recent 
conceptions of geography can be readily employed in teaching it in the ele- 
mentary schools. 


The Mother Goose Primer. By Belle Wiley. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. Price, 32 cents. 

A very attractive, artistically illustrated reader. Twelve familiar rhymes, 
each with a full page picture to help hold the attention of the child, make up 
this easy book for beginners in reading. Each rhyme has its prose version, a 
page of review sentences and a page of action sentences. This is a book that 
will make children ‘‘happy in their work.”’ 
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Play. By Emmett Dunn Angell. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

Organized play is as essential on the playgrounds of our city schools as 
organized work in the schoolroom. In the volume presented Professor 
Angell describes a large variety of games suitable for the playground and 
many more for indoor amusement, as well as some more strenuous sports for 
the college boy and girl. The book merits the enthusiastic welcome it is 
sure to receive. 


What to do at Recess. By George E. Johnson. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A little book full of delightful suggestions for amusements during recess. 
The different games to play are fully described, and the directions are easily 
understood. The sports suggested will aid not only physical development but 
prove a mental and moral tonic. 


The Rescue of Cuba. By Andrew S. Draper, LL.B., LL.D. Silver 
Burdett & Co., Boston. Price, $1. s 

A book prepared to show the American youth why America was aroused to 
rescue Cuba from Spain, and to point out ‘‘the horrors as well as the heroisms 
of war.’’ The story is an accurate history of the late war, and is vividly told, 
becoming powerfully dramatic at times. 


The Apollo Song Book for Male Voices. By Frederick E. Chapman and 
Charles E. Whiting. Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, $1. 

Compiled especially for boys, and intended for use in preparatory schools, 
colleges and glee clubs, this admirable collection of songs will meet with a 
ready call. The selections are classified under Miscellaneous Songs, Familiar 
Songs, Anthems, Hymns and Patriotic Songs. A special feature is the writ- 
ing of each part on a separate staff in the octave in which it is to be sung. 


The Potter’s Craft. A Practical Guide for Studio and Workshop. By 
Charles F. Binns. D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. Price, $2. 

To those who are desirous of learning the potter’s art, but are unable to 
have personal instruction, this excellent book will prove a boon. The author, 
with his experience of thirty-six years as an artist potter, knows not only how 
to produce marvelously beautiful wares but knows how to impart in a clear, 
understandable manner the methods by which he teaches his students the 
potter science. 


Thomas’s Manual of Debate. By Ralph W. Thomas, A.M., Professor of 
Rhetoric and Public Speaking, Colgate University. American Book Com- 
pany, New York. Price, 80 cents. 

Just the book for a beginner in debate. It is practical, concise and clear 
in its suggested system of training. It presents the material necessary for the 
student’s use, and instructs him fully and in detail (yet without the over- 
abundance of words that ofttimes make instruction confusing) how to pro- 
ceed in ‘‘working up’’ the debate. The book has an appendix containing fifty 
pages of briefs for ‘‘head-on’’ debates, also a list of debatable resolutions. 
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The Blodgett Fifth Reader. By Frances E. Blodgett and Andrew B. 
Blodgett, Superintendent of Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price, 75 cents. 

The Fifth Reader completes an attractive and successful series of readers. 
The material for this advanced book has been carefully chosen from the best 
literature, and many selections will be new to school children. The verse is 
particularly well chosen for the enjoyment of the pupil, and will stimulate a 
liking for poetry of a high order. 


The Howell Primer. By Logan Douglall Howell. Hinds, Noble & 
Eldridge, New York. Price, 25 cents postpaid. 

This small book has many excellent features to recommend it to the 
teacher, and more particularly to the parents of the little child being taught 
to read. We would call direct attention to one or more of these good points 
of the primer. Calendered or coated paper which, because of its dazzling 
gloss is injurious to the eye, has not been used. There is a 3 mm. space 
between the lines which avoids eye strain. The phonic structure, perfect 
grading and simple outline pictures make in all a very desirable primer. 


How Shall the Little Ones Sew? By Florence Kendrick Johnson. The 
People’s University Society, New York. Price, 10 cents. 

Every teacher of sewing, and every mother who desires to instruct her little 
daughters in the art of needlework, should own a copy of this exceedingly 
sensible, instructive and suggestive guide to the right method of teaching 
sewing. The book is worth many times its price and we cannot recommend 
it too highly. 

The Making of a Trade School. By Mary Schenck Woolman. Whitcomb 
& Barrows, Boston. Price, 50 cents net. 

The wonderful development and success of the Manhattan Grade School for 
Girls as outlined in this volume is marvelous enough to be fiction instead of 
truth. The first school of its kind in America to be opened for girls of four- 
teen years of age, it has so far proved its purpose to provide the girl, who 
must go to work the moment she can obtain her working papers, with an 
enlightened apprenticeship in some productive occupation. It is hoped that 
this little book will be read with care, and will be the means of stimulating 
the work of this sort in many cities. 

The Story of Paul of Tarsus. A Manual for Teachers. By Louise 
Warren Atkinson. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Price, $1.10 
postpaid. 

Through boyhood and manhood the life of Paul teemed with thrilling inci- 
dents. Vividly dramatic were many of the situations in which his courage 
and indomitable determination to stand for the right brought him agony of 
mind and body, but never discouraged him, never made him falter. As told 
in this book the life of Paul will appeal to the growing boy and girl, and 
incite them to emulate his true hero character. Each chapter of the story is 
ushered in with excellent suggestions for the teacher and the best references 
for study. The volume is heartily commended for use in the day school as 
well as the Sunday school. 
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Elements of United States History. By Edward Channing. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, 90 cents net. 

This book is one of the most attractive presentations of the leading facts of 
our history that has been placed on the market for many a day. Although 
succinct, it fully covers the necessary ground. Maps, pictures and footnotes 
aid in making the history complete. 


Open Air Schools. By L. P. Ayres. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Price, $1.20. 

With the ever-increasing interest manifested in educational work as carried 
on in the open-air schools, this little volume appears most timely. Just the 
information needed by inquiring teacher and superintendent about the 
methods of open-air work in the schools in England, Germaay and our own 
country will be found in these pages. The excellent illustrations made from 
photographs of the pupils at work, at play and resting, in various schools, 
give the reader opportunity to see for himself how the methods of instruction 
in these schools are carried out successfully. 


Three Hundred Games and Pastimes. What Shall We Do Now? By 
Edward Verrall Lucas and Elizabeth Lucas. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price, $2 net. 

It is hoped that no confusion will arise by presenting the third edition of 
this book under a new title, but rather that the present title will convey so 
much more plainly the nature of the volume that it will widen the usefulness 
of the book. Once in the possession of mother, governess or teacher, Three 
Hundred Games and Pastimes will become an invaluable aid with its fund of 
interesting games, and its many happy intimations how to give the children a 
delightful hour or two. 


Questions on Shakespeare. By Albert H. Tolman, Associate Professor 
of English in Chicago University. Part I, Introductory. Part II, The first 
histories, poems, comedies. The University of Chicago Préss. Price, 75 
cents and $1 respectively. 

In his introduction the author of these new, fresh and helpful volumes makes 
a valiant defense of the right of the pupil in English to such help as will 
make his work clear, interesting and definite. ‘‘There is no proper time in 
any class room for haphazard questioning. To ask the pupil simply to ‘take’ 
ten pages, or twenty pages of a play, seems hardly a wise procedure.’’ These 
volumes will show both teacher and pupil, as well as the general reader, 
where, how and when to ‘‘take’’ Shakespeare. There is a wealth of sugges- 
tion on every page. The author’s knowledge of this greatest of English 
writers, his discernment, his familiarity with Shakespearean literature, his 
sense of grammatical fitness, and his clear way in framing questions, combine 
to make these the most helpful of recent books on this much studied theme. 
They are a new tool with which to work in a great mine where gold abounds. 
They will be a welcome addition to the equipment of the English class room 
and to every Shakespearean library. A remarkably full bibliography is found 
at the close of the first volume. 
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The Principles of Education. By William Carl Ruediger, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Educational Psychology in the Teachers’ College of the 
George Washington University. Published by the Houghton Mifflin Company 
of Boston. 

The author of this book is well known as a teacher of educational psychol- 
ogy. Professor Ruediger’s experience, both as a teacher and a student, gives 
him a unique preparation for writing a helpful book on the principles of edu- 
cation. He has high rank throughout the United States as an investigator of 
educational problems, and he has made himself acquainted with all the 
reliable investigations and all the worthy opinions on education. The book 
bears striking evidence of this unique preparation of the author. The 
chapter headings give a fairly adequate idea of the subjects on which one 
may find reliable help: The Teacher’s Professional Curriculum; The Biolog- 
ical Basis of Education; The Aim of Education; Other Statements of the 
Aim of Education, (a) Content Aims, (4) Formal Aims; The Doctrine of 
Formal Discipline; The Elemental Educational Values, (@) Instrumental 
Values, (4) Cultural Values, (c) Formal Values; The Curriculum; Educa- 
tional Value of the Natural Sciences and Philosophy; The Administration of 
the Curriculum; The Agencies that Educate; The Psychological Bases of 
Teaching, (a) Instinct, Interest, Habit, (6) Memory, Perception, Inference. 

As these topics indicate, the treatment is comprehensive, and readers will 
find that the treatment is reliable, for Professor Ruediger’s philosophy of 
education is noteworthy in the extent to which it rests on an appreciation of 
all the known facts about education. 

The introductory chapter on the Teacher’s Professional Curriculum would 
alone be enough to make the book worth while, and it is only a fair sample. 

Rarely, if ever, has there appeared so helpful a statement of what the 
teacher needs to study in order to be a thorough-going educator. ‘‘Education 
as a professional study and practice has (1) a theory of aims, values and con- 
tent; (2) a theory of instruction and training; (3) a history; (4) a theory of 
management and control; and (5) a technic of practice.’? No one who 
wishes to benefit by the best in education can afford not to know this book; 
it will bear several readings.—Review by C. W. Stone. 

American Government and Politics. By Charles A. Bend, Associate 
Professor of Politics in Columbia University, New York. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $2.10. 

This is a comprehensive presentation of the subject indicated by the title. 
It is intended especially ‘‘for college students and citizens wishing a general 
survey of our political system.’’ It is fresh and up-to-date in its conceptions 
and presentation of facts. Part I treats of Historical Foundations. Part il 
is on The Federal Government. Part III considers State Government. 
There is a full bibliography and index. 


Who’s Who in America? A Biographical Dictionary of notable living 
men and women of the United States. Volume VI, 1910-1911. Edited by 
Albert Nelson Marquis. A. N. Marquis & Co., Chicago. Price, $5. 

There is always a human interest in a book like this. It reappears bienni- 
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ally, and following its appearance statisticians get busy. All sorts of con- 
clusions are drawn from it. Perhaps, in the absence of something better the 
data given are good to guess by. The trouble is that a person with a large 
bump of self-esteem can easily get himself included in the list; while another 
who is as modest as he is able and deserving is omitted. Evidently, however, 
the book is popular and commercially successful as is witnessed by the price 
and the regularity of its periodic reappearance. 


Cranford. By Elizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell. Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Suggestive Questions by H. E. Coblenz, Head of the English De- 
partment of the South Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. The A=neid 
of Virgil. Translated into English Verse. By Theodore C. Williams. Se- 
lections from Bracebridge Hall. By Washington Irving. Edited with 
Notes and Introduction by Samuel Thurber, Jr., Head of the English Depart- 
ment in the Technical High School of Newton, Mass. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Price, 40, 75 and 25 cents respectively. 

These are late additions to the well-known Riverside Literature Series, now 
used in so many schoolrooms throughout the country. They represent faith- 
fully a scholarly editorial work eombined with perfection of mechanical details. 
The light green binding is artistic and attractive. 


The Mechanics of Writing. A Compendium of Rules regarding Manu- 
script Arrangement, Spelling, the Compounding of words, Abbreviations, the 
Representation of numbers, Syllabication, the use of Capitals, the use of Italics, 
Punctuation and Paragraphing. By Edwin C. Woolley, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Wisconsin. D.C. Heath & Co. 
Price, $1. 

The sub-title of this book is almost a review of the volume. It is a book for 
earnest students who are striving to improve their style. It is thoroughly sci- 
entific, and goes into details in a minute way. Such books have their place, 
but it is the reviewer’s opinion that such excessive analysis of spoken or written 
speech is chiefly useful as a matter of scientific curiosity. The best way to learn 
how to speak or write is first to learn how to think and feel ; expression follows 
naturally, and will be essentially correct if there has been deep thought and 
feeling. Yet as a matter of scholarship, scientists may pick a volume to pieces, 
as the scientific botanist tears apart the beautiful flower and studies its make-up 
and functions. The present volume approaches English in this spirit. There 
are minds that delight in this minute analysis; and doubtless such a study of 
the subject satisfies a demand of the human mind, and tends to accuracy in 
the end. 


Number by Development. A Method of Number Instruction. Primary. 
By John C. Gray, A.M., Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 

This is a teacher’s book, the aim of which is to present a working outline of 
a development system of primary number teaching. The general teaching 
plan of this system is set forth in the three steps in the development process of 
each department of the work: to teach the child the oral and written language 
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of the process under development; to give him experience in the use of this 
language through seat work in translating written into concrete expressions, 
and his concrete work into written form; and to give him experience in the use 
of this language applied to seat work counting, the child through this experi- 
ence gradually acquiring a knowledge of the number facts, without the drills 
and coaching which such knowledge usually requires. The method, of course, 
is objective, planned with a view to give the pupil occupation counting, which 
he may do without the constant oversight of the teacher, the aim being to give 
the minimum of teaching with the maximum of independont work by the pupil. 
To an elaborate degree the system is worked out for the teacher, it being sup- 
plemented by diagrams, photographs, time schedules, seat plans, etc. It strikes 
us the book brings a new message to all primary teachers; it will certainly 
make the teaching of numbers in these grades not only a pleasant task, but one 
satisfying alike both to teacher and pupil. Its simplicity, logicalness and 
wholesomeness combine to make it an ideal system for teaching number. 


The Century Student’s Manual. By T. Sharper Knowlson. Author of 
The Art of Thinking, etc. Frederick Warne & Co. Price, $1 net. 

This is a healthy, sane, practical book for all students to read and inwardly 
digest. It undertakes to tell them what to study, how to study, when to study, 
with definite information and pertinent suggestion on matters physical, intel- 
lectualand moral. It furnishes excellent advice on matters of diet, sleep, ex- 
ercise, hours of work, etc. ; and in a chapter on the right use of books, tells of 
the books that supply information, how to use a public library, methods of 
reading, how to take notes, original composition, etc. All of this, while per- 
haps commonplace and trite, needs to be said and resaid to all who set out to 
climb Parnassus. 


Polar Star and Aurora Borealis, Ladder of Moonlight and Cotton 
Myth, The Mocking-Bird and Sunrise and Sunset. By Edith Ogden 
Harrison. Author of Prince Silverwings, The Moon Princess, etc. With 
illustrations and decorations by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Price, each, $1.25 net. 

Mrs. Harrison is a beautiful story teller. Children will greatly enjoy these 
books. We have read the first and third with much pleasure. Each contains 
two stories, told in her charming way, which exalts and glorifies what to many 
would be only commonplace. The Polar Star is, in her hands, a beautiful 
jewel which God sent to men, by angel hands, to bring them happiness. At 
first they were very glad, then forgot the jewel in the palace they built for it. 
It became dull and lusterless, and then was lost. So God sent the angel to 
reclaim it. But he was told if a mortal would care for it for one year earth 
should not lose it. In vain the angel tried an old man, a lovely maiden, an 
innocent child. Then God told him to place the jewel—Contentment—in an- 
other Eden, where men could not find it for many centuries. There it now is, 
and its reflection upon the sky gleams like a star, ‘‘immovable in the North.” 
Each book is very dainty, and beautifully gotten up, with delightful illustrations. 
They will help to sweeten and ennoble child life. 
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The Teaching of Arithmetic. By David Eugene Smith, LL.D., Professor 
of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University. Reprinted, with 
revisions and additions, from the Teachers College Record, Vol. X, No. 1, 
January, 1909. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

This monograph was originally printed as a contribution to the Teachers 
College Record; the demand for the number containing it was so great that 
another edition was printed, which was soon exhausted, necessitating the issu- 
ance of the article in book form, with certain additions. It is now in conven- 
ient form, and is a most valuable work on the subject. Dr. Smith stands the 
peer of any on the subject of mathematics; his writings have been many, and 
pertinently useful to teachers. In this little work he brings the best of his 
thought on the subject, and it is in the highest degree valuable. His chapters 
on the value of teaching arithmetic, and how to teach it, will prove of greatest 
worth to all teachers of the subject. 


Progressive French Idioms. Compiled by R. de Blanchaud, The Central 
School, Aberdeen. D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

This little book claims neither to be exhaustive nor very highly advanced; it 
is meant to be practical and useful. It contains typical examples of most of 
the points in which French and English Grammar do not agree; literary idioms 
more or less difficult of use for English pupils; trite similes that have lost their 
original point, but still employed in everyday speech; and many well-known 
proverbs, with their English equivalents. Hundreds of phrases and sentences 
are arranged under appropriate heads, all serving to explain their idiomatic 
construction. Every reader of French will find this to be an invaluable 
assistant. 


A Syllabus of the History of Education. By William J. Taylor, Ph.D., 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. Formerly Lecturer on the History 
and Philosophy of Education in Yale University. D.C. Heath & Co. 

This book is the outgrowth of several years’ experience by the author in the 
use of the syllabus method in teaching the history of education. The syllabi 
were orignally used in graduate classes in Yale University, later in Dr. Taylor’s 
classes in the Brooklyn Training School. As an adjunct to reading, and an aid 
to logical organization, this syllabus will prove to be of great service. In order 
to encourage a wide range of reading, page references to the most accessible 
text-books and reference books are cited. Dr. Taylor’s arrangement of topics 
is most logical and orderly; his expositions of systems, lucid and concise; his 
citations and references, extensive. For the thorough study of the history of 
education this book seems to meet every requirement. 


Lyell’s Travels in North America. In the years 1841-2. Abridged and 
edited by John P. Cushing, Ph.D., Head Master of the New Haven High 
School, sometime Professor of Economics in Knox College. New York: 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Price, 30 cents. 

Sir Charles Lyell was one of the most noted scientists of his time. He was 
at this time about forty-four years of age. He was a very close and careful 
observer. His style is somewhat quaint, but his descriptions and observations 
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are very interesting, and sometimes quite amusing. Here is an instance: At 
Corning, N. Y., he asked the landlord to find his coachman, and the latter 
calls out, ‘‘ Where is the gentleman that brought this man here?’’ His jour- 
neying took him through parts of New England, New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, and as far south as Charleston. As one reads 
these pages he realizes how our country has grown and improved in many 
ways in the last seventy years. 


The Psychology of Childhood. By Frederick Tracy, B.A., Ph.D., Asso- 
ciate Professor of Philosophy in the University of Toronto, Canada, and Joseph 
Stimpel, Ph.D., Teacher in the Royal Seminary at Bamberg, Germany. D.C. 
Heath & Co. Retail price, $1.20. 

This book represents a new edition, which unites the second German and 
the seventh English editions of the book. The German author has added sev- 
eral new paragraphs, and one entire chapter dealing chiefly with abnormal 
mental conditions in child life. The subject is one which is receiving increased 
attention from educators, and wonderful results are being obtained in the 
improvement of defective children. Lives are saved for usefulness and happi- 
ness that in the earlier age would have been doomed to irreparable misfortune 
and loss. No service to humanity is nobler or more beautiful than this. The 
present volume is a comprehensive statement of the principles and results of 
the science of child study. It will attain a large place in the libraries of edu- 
cators, and will be an excellent text-book in schools of pedagogy and education. 


Laboratory Botany. For the High School. By Willard N. Clute, Author 
of The Flora of the Upper Susquehanna, The Fern Collector’s Guide, Our 
Ferns in Their Haunts, The Fern Allies of North America, etc. Ginn & 
Co. Price, 75 cents list, mailing price 80 cents. 

This is a useful little book for teachers of Botany. It furnishes a set of diffi- 
cult questions, covering a year’s work in this subject. The questions are so 
well chosen and phrased that they will stimulate investigation on the part of 
the student, and save the teacher much time. The pupil who is able to answer 
all the questions in this book will have a comprehensive knowledge of Botany. 


The Body and Its Defenses. By Frances Gulick Jewett. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Price, 65 cents. 

This is the latest volume in The Gulick Hygiene Series, edited by Luther 
Halsey Gulick. These six books are being received with the greatest favor all 
over the country. And they deserve all the good words being said of them. 
He must be a dullard indeed, and very foolish, who does not profit from read- 
ing these clear, concise chapters, and does not determine to be more careful and 
discriminating in eating, and to develop and improve his body in every way. It 
is a good sign of the times that so much is being done to acquaint school chil- 
dren with the conditions and needs of the body, and with the best and most 
scientific ways of securing health and vigor. We commend this wisely written, 
beautifully illustrated book most heartily. 
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The Building and Care of the Body. By Columbus N. Millard. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 40 cents net. 

This is an admirable elementary text-book in practical physiology and 
hygiene, by the author of The Wonderful House that Jack Has, who is super- 
visor of grammar grades, Buffalo public schools. Into these 235 pages he has 
packed a large amount of sensible advice on the food value of milk and eggs 
and meat and fish and grains; on mastication, digestion and breathing; on the 
care of the brain, nerves, teeth, eyes, ears, voice, nails and hair. There are 
also valuable words concerning ventilation, clothing, the blood and the circula- 
tion, organs of excretion, exercise and bodily vigor, and a valuable chapter on 
the care of little children. Each of the 28 chapters ends with points for special 
study and live questions. The book is also enriched with 70 helpful illustrations. 


Agriculture and Its Educational Needs. By A.S. Draper, LL.D. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Price, 50 cents. 

Dr. Draper, Commissioner of Education for the State of New York, is a 
strong, forceful writer. He here treats, in considerable detail, one form of 
vocational education. He would have farm work made enjoyable and profit- 
able, so that the boys growing up on the 226,000 farms of New York state will 
be glad to stay at home, and cultivate these 22,600,000 acres in a more intelli- 

ent and successful way. In these days of state roads, telephones and rural 
ree delivery life on the farm is far more desirable than it was. There is now 
quite a trend countryward, and we are glad to see it. Much is being written 
along this line. We welcome this contribution from Dr. Draper. It is wise 
and timely. 


Germelshausen von Freidrich Gerstacker. Edited with Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary. By A. Busse, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German in the 
Ohio State University. American Book Company. Price, 30 cents. 

This has long been a favorite text in elementary German classes in high 
schools, because of the simplicity of its grammatical forms, and of its diction, 
the fluency of its style and the many appealing features of the fable. The 
notes of this edition are placed under the text, and are merely explanatory, all 
translations being inserted in the vocabulary. At the end of the text are sev- 
enteen pages of exercises and questions, based on the text, the vocabulary 


being taken from the story. 
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Periodical Notes 


The September Century Magazine gives its readers two articles regarding Mayor Gaynor’s 
notable administration of New York City. In the first article, “‘ How to Govern a Great City,” 
Mr. Gaynor lays down the principles which are guiding him in his work. In the other Mr. 
——- reelman shows what has bose saved and gained in New York this first six months of 

r. Gaynor’s administration, According to Mr. Creelman’s statements the record is a most 
surprising one, showing an extraordinary “‘ suppression of graft and an economy of millions of 
dollars in a city spending more than $200,000,000 a year.”—Lippincott’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber has as varied and entertaining a group of stories as has ever appeared in one number of a 
magazine. The complete novel in this issue is by Dorothea Deakin, and is a delightfully breezy 
story of English social life.-—We would call attention to the leading article in the September 
Pacific Monthly by John Kenneth Turner. The paper deals with the * Eighth Unanimous Elec- 
tion of Diaz,’ and aside from being a graphic sketch of the political conditions of Mexico it is 
alive with vivid word pictures of the general conditions of schools, prisons and home life, all in- 
cidentally showing the real character of the people.-—The September Delineator has as usual an 
excellent table of contents. Among the short papers of exceptional merit is one called ** The 
Danger Line of Patent Medicines,” by Wood Hutchinson, M.D. The advice given-is well 
timed and worth heeding.—** Milwaukee Our First Socialist City,’ a contribution for the Sep- 
tember issue of the Success Magazine, by Charles Edward Russell, teems with interest. Maps 
and pictures illustrate some of the wonderful things the new government is doing and has 
already accomplished, 
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